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THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE AUTHENTICITY OF 1 JOHN VY. 


7. BRIEFLY 


EXAMINED. 


CHAPTER I, 
For the Christian Observer. 


HE docirine of the Trinity 1s so 
firmly established upon the 
authority of Scripture, in which di- 
vine titles, attributes, and operations 
are ascribed to each of the persons 
in the Godhead, that it does not re- 
quire the support of any single pas- 
sage, however clear and dec’ sive, 
That which has been most fre¢ quent- 
ly quoted” by modern divines is 
| John v, 7 : “ There are three that 
bear rec wa in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are one.” In these words 
the umty of the three persons is ex- 
pressly affirmed ; but there is a 
doubt cone erning the nature of that 
unity. It is generally understood 
as re ‘lating to unity of essence. But 
some learned and orthodox writers 
interpret it of unity of testimony. 
There are three that bear record, 
and these three are one; that is, their 
testimony Is one. The importance 
of the passage will, of course, be 
more highly estimated by those who 
maintain the former interpretatio nD, 
and an enquiry concerning its au- 
thenticity must to them be peculiar- 
ly interesting. But it cannot be of 
small moment to any who are soli- 
citous about the purity ofthe sacred 
text, since a doubt concerning 2 
passage which has been so gene rally 
received tends to universal scepti- 
cisin, till the reasons of that doubt 
have been examined. 

In entering upon suc te an en- 
quiry, it becomes us to om ‘aside 
every preconceived opinion, and to 

Curist, Oxsery No. 64, 
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view the evidence on both sides of 
the question with the same impar- 
tiality asif we had no interest in the 
decision. We should be sware, On 
the one hand, of rashly rejecting 
the word of God, and on the other, 
of attributing divine authority to 
that which may possibly be only 
the production of human fraud or 
error, regardless of the admonition, 
‘Add thou not unto his word, lest 
he reprove thee, and thou be found 
a liar ;” Prov. xxx. 6. One of these 
alte rnatives is inevitable; either that 
the defenders otf the authe nticity of 
1 John v. 7, are guilty of ascribin; a 
the invention of men to divine ine 
spiration, or that their antagonists 
dishonour the word of God. Is it 
not then the duty of all petsons, 
who have leisure and opportunity, 
to satisfy themselves that they be- 
long to neither of these classes? 
There are many, whose slight and 
superficial information has merely 
excited a suspicion of the passage, 
terminating In a resolution not to 
quote it. ‘To such persons it must 
be desirable to have their doubts re- 
solved, and no longer to sit down in 
hopeless scepticism, which, as far as 
it extends, renders the word of God 
to them of no effcet. 

The seventh and eighth verses of 
1 John v., as they stand in most of 
the editions of the New Testament, 
and particularly in the English ver- 
sion, are, ‘ For there are three that 
bear record [in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are one. Jind there are 
three that bear witness iG carth,) the 
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the Authenticity of \ John 
Spirit, and the later, and the Blood, 
and these three te one.” ‘The 
disputed passage is included be- 
tween the brackets. 

The controversy concerning its 
authenticity began early in the six- 


i? 


uvree 


teenth century Erasmus, in his 
first and second editions of the 
Greek ‘Testament, omitted it; but 


being censured tor the omission of a 


passage which was admitted into 
the Vulgate, promised to insert it, 
if it conld be feund in a single 


trreek MS. Being told that such a 
MS. existed in England, (hence af- 
icrwards called Codex Britannicus) 
in his third edition, 1522, he inade 
the promised insertion, In the same 

year the Compla: ensian edition was 


published, under the direction of 
C'ardinal Mimen¢ \ ‘This also con- 
fared the dis}, ute dp assoee, It was, 


omitted in Colinzus’s edi- 


Pins 
> 


However, 


tion 1538 \, but inserted in Stephens 


editions 1546, 1549, 1550, and 
Bexa’s 
he Pe Be 
Phis subject again engaged the 


attention of the learned about the 
end of the seventeenth century, and 


y 


the authen ticity ot the passage was 
trons ly attacked by Lather Snnon 


Isaac Newton in 
But the controversy 
seems not to have been decided; { 
of the four principal editors iu the 
ivhteenth century, Beagelius d 
dl contend that the passage is gc 
vulne, while Wetsteim and Gries- 
bach condemn it as spurious. About 
thirty years ago, Gib bon, in his ce- 
tebrated [list ory, a Syed that the 
three witnesses + id been established 
in our Greek ‘Testaments by the 
prudence of Erasmus, the honest bi- 
sotry of the Complnitensian ediiors, 
the typographical fraud or error o rn 
tobert Stepheus, and the del berate 
fraud or misapprehension 


aT l‘rance > and Sip 
iis country. 


ail 
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43 


stranuce 


of Theodore Beza. This illiberal 
ensure of characters eminent tor 
earning and probity, excited thi 
indigt ation of Archdeacon Travi 
who undertook their defence ia bi 
Netkers to Eas Lr 1 Gibh m. A reps 
was specdily ‘pablid shed by Myr. Por- 
son, who,on this occasion ethe 
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learned world an early specimen of 
the extentand ac curacy of his crit). 
cal knowledge, as well as of the 
perspicuity and vigour of his style. 
But the terms of insult and cop. 
tempt of bis ant: agonist, which aye 
not thinly stvewed through his let. 
ters to the Archdeacon, are unwoy- 
thy, both of the talents of the Writer, 
and the dignity of the subject, He 
who intends that his arguments 
should be dispassionately consider- 
ed, and his authority in matters o| 
fact respected, 1s guilty of great in- 
consistency If hes emp loys prov oking 
and inte mperate language. Since 
the date of Mr. Porson’s letters, some 
new and ae ible materials have 
been added by Mr. Marsh, in his 
notes to Mic haelis, and his letters to 
Archdeacon Travis. 





The di saan of the controversy 
depen: part ly upon the Greek 
MI 3S. partly upon the antient Ver- 
sions, and partly upon the quota- 
tions which occur in the writings of 
tiie antient Fathers. Upon each ot 
these grounds, the authenticity oi 
the relchvetel passage in the first 
€ pistle of St. John is contested. It 
s ureed, that of about 150 Greek 
ISS. of that epistle, now in exist 
ence, no more than two, and these 
not of considerable antiquity, are 
found to contain it—that it 1s also 
wanting in the MSS. of the an- 
ticut versions, with the single ex- 
ception of the Latin, and in the best 

pies even of that version ; lastly, 
that it is not quoted by the ancient 
fathers. 
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Ci pie s, which came 
is of the Apostle os and 
ists, ~ e long ago perishes d, 
est of MISS. now 1D 
cess proval lv not ofa higher 


th: tiith or sixth cen- 
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Ly Li} ti it’ 
has been observed, that certain 
ual affinity, and. 
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che other, or derived from one com- 
»oy source. The three principal 
6 mies are the Western, the iigyp- 
iam and the Byzantine. ‘The first 
| re written in the Western Em- 
-wherethe Latin language pre- 
sled. These have a remarkat-le 
atinit¥ with the Latin version, and 
quot ations in the Latin fathers. 
fie Egyptian or Alexandrine MSS. 


Origen, who was a native of Alex- 
adriain Egypt, and with the Cop- 
or the second Egyptian version, 

fhe Byzantine MSS. were in use at 

Constantinople, formerly called By- 

zaatium. From these the quota- 

‘ions of Chrysostom are derived, and 

they correspond with the Moscow 

\iss., and the Seclavonian or Rus- 

Janversion, Evensoearly asthe third 

entury a difference of readings ex- 
sted, as appears from a compar ison 

it the quotations from Sc ripture | IV 
Origen, with the quotations of the 
came passages by Tertulhan and 
Cyprian. 

Thecharactersot these threeclasses 
of MSS. vary according to the dif. 
terent qualifications and opportuni- 
ves of the transcribers. In the 
Western copies genuine readings 
vecur, Which are 5 rsh, foreign to 

y the Gna idiom, and resembling 

e Hebrew. Butthe Alexandrine 

Mss. studiously avoid what might 





offensive to the ear of a Greek. 
hoe Western are more diffuse, and 
iond of glosses and periphrases. The 
byzantine have much resemblance 
» the Alexandrine, which they 
ven exceed in attention to the pu- 
v of Greek idiom. But they some- 
ues admit glosses, and mix Wes- 
fern readings, different from the 
Alexandrine. It is obvious, that a 
ding which is found in the best 
Opies of all, or even two of these 
isses is probably the true one. 
r the goodness of a reading is not 
> muc h to be estimated by the 
umber of MSS. now extant, as vy 
the classes or families, which con- 
‘Nit; since many witnesses of the 
‘ame class may olten be regarded 
only as one, 


+ 
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corresp 5ond with the quotations of 
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Few of the ancient MSS. contain 
the whole of the New Testament. 
MSS. of the Gospels are the most 
numerous, Many_ have the Acts 
and the Episties. ihe Revelations 
are in few MISS. The number of 
Mss. which have been wholly or 
partially collated, is said by Mr. 
Griesbach to be about 500. Of 
these about 150 contain the first 
Ipistle of St. John. 

Since MSS., froin time and acci- 
dent, have satin d mutilations, we 
are not authorized to conclude, that 
any of themagrees with the received 
text, merely because itis not quoted 
in support © fa different reading—a 
mistake into which unexperienced 
critics are prone to fall. For it is 
possible t sig a ‘a may be mutilat- 
ed; and therefore a collator ought 
to specify, not saxbe What beoks of 
the New ‘Testament his MS. con- 
tains, but what are its defects and 
chasms. 

Gur acquaintance ‘e with the MSs, 
is very impe rfect. Some have been 
examine L only for a single SOX, 
pier as | Tilia v.7.; others havebeen 
collated throughout, with more or 
less skill and care. But first colla- 
tions are seldom accurate,every new 
collator detecting oversights or mis 
takes in p receding atalo; rues of va- 


rious readings. Errors also arise in 
rdecieitiniics Se Y eo from one edi- 
tion to another. Phe MSS. are some- 
times falsely named or numbered, or 


Various readings omitted. Some MSS. 
have been printed word for word: 
the sc contribute in a great degree 
to the advancement of bil ylical Ccri- 
trcisim. The principal of them are 

» Alexandrine MS. inthe British 
Mu eum, and the Codex Cantabri- 
ciensis, given to the University of 
Cambridge by Beza; the former 
printed by Dr. Woide, the latter 
by Dr. Kipling. ‘These edition 
possess the following advantages 3 
they correspond line tor line with 
their origin: als ; they have the same 
abbreviations; and the words are 
printed im capit ils, and not separat- 
ed into words, But they are far from 


being perfect fac similes; for they 
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have butone type toeach letter. If 
therefore any ambiguity exist in the 
MSS., whetber from the fault of the 
writer, or the farutness or mutila- 
tion of the letters, this is not repre- 
sented in the editions of Woide and 
Kipling. It may be doubtful, whe- 
thera = Fei rbe AorA or A, whether 
O or ©, whether OF or OS; but, in 
the printed work, these doubts will be 
decided, according to the opinion of 
the editor. Thus, in the celebrated 
text} ‘Tim. in. 16, if Woide bad not 
added a note, we should not have 
learned from his fac simile that the 
MS. was at allambiguous. The doubt 
is between @F and OF; but in his 
page it is clearly ©L it Is In- 
deed in the generality ‘iol the Greek 


as 


MSS. in several of the Gieek fa- 
thers, and two of the ancient ver- 
SIONS. 


Since, in a succession of copies, 
errors, whether from accidental 
slips or intended corrections, are 
multiplied at every step, It is natu- 
ral to value MSS. in proportion to 
theip antiquity. From one of the 
sixth century many copies may 
have heen transcribed, before the 
fifteenth, im which the art of print- 
ing was discovered ; but they are 
all of them together of less value 
than their original. The antiquity 
of MSS. is therefore of ereat im- 
portance. But how ts thisantiquity 
ascertained ? In many the dates are 
inserted by the copyists; batin MSS, 
written before the tenth centur y this 
is not the case, and therefore in esti- 
icing, pie antiquity we are ob- 

liged to judge from the form of the 
letters, compared with inscriptions 
of w hich the age is known. This, 
however, determines nothing more 
than the antiquity of the hand- 
writing; which is not the only cri- 
terion of the antiquity of the text. 
An exact copy of an ancient MS. 
might happen to be taken in the 
fourteenth century ; on the other 
hand, a MS. of the fifth century 
might happen tohave admitted many 
readings, which are chiefly found in 
modern MSS. Therefore the date 


of the text is a more interesting en- 


2 The Authenticity of 1 John v.7, briefly examined. 
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quiry than that of the hand-wris; ing ; 
and of this a judgment may be f 
ed from its freque nt coincidene 


Orin. 


ce 
with other evidence, particularly 


versions, and fathers of which the 
age is known. 

“The foregoing observations Wl] 
naturally excite surprise, perhaps 
alarin, in the minds of some of » y 
readers. They may begin to sus. 
pect that they have no auhori ity 
concerning the text o! the New 
Testament, when they find it to be 
derived from such various and dis. 
cordant sources. Ii there are three 
Clusses of MSS. differing: in cha- 
racter, as well as origin; if those of 
the same class are subject to Consi- 
derable variations ; if neither the 
ancient versions nor the quotations 
of the fathers are found to be un- 
form; by what means can we pos- 
sibly ascertain the true reading ° 

In reply to this question if may 
be remarked, on the authority of the 
most learned critics, ihat, amidst all 
this variety, there is in reality great 
harmony; that few of the various 
readings affect the sense ; aud that 
none subvert any of the doctriies ot 
Scripture. If only one Ms. had 
been pre eserved, we should have had 
no various readings ; but our text 
would then have abounded with 
faults < and defects, with incurable 
faults and omissions irreparable, Or 
the truth of this assertion we may 
form some judgment by what has 
actually happened to some profane 
authors. Only one has been pre- 
ser Ae of Velleius Paterculus, and 

Hesychius,” says Dr. Bentley 
in his remarks on Free-thinking : 
“in these the faults are so nume- 
rous, and the defects so bey ond 
pedsonn, that notwithstanding the 
pains of the learnedest and acut- 
est critics, for two whole centuries, 
these books still are, and are likely 
to continue, a mere heap of errors: 

On the contrary, when the copics 
of any author are numerous, though 
the various readings always increase, 
and, in proportion ; - the text, by 20 
accurate collation of them, made by 
judicious and skilful hands, 1s eve 
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she more correct, and comes nearer 
to the true words of the author, and 
‘snot made more precarious, but 
more authentic and certain.” 

« The real text of the sacred 
writ does not now, since the origi- 
nals have been long lost, lie in any 
single MS. or edition ; but is dis- 
persed in them all. It is compe- 
tently exact, even in the very worst 
MS. now extant; noris one article 
of faith, or moral precept perverted 
orlost in then.” ‘This strong and 
unlimited assertion ts probably an 
induction from very extensive ob 


Common reading. 


i. The word was zwzith God......2zm God.... . 


to 


. The same [eros] was in the } thushe [ere 
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Various reading. 
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servation ; but we are not obliged 
to rest upon the authority even of Dr. 
Bentley. It is in the power of every 
one wio will consult acritical edition 
of the New Testament, to convince 
himself, that the various readings, 
generally speaking, very little affect 
the sense. I will take foran exam- 
ple, the first eighteen verses of the 
first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
which I select because they contain 
cne of the most decisive proofs of 
the divinity of Christ. The princi- 
pal various readings are the follow- 
ine; 


Authorities. 


Seen. ee ..Clemens Alexandrinus 


3 MSS. and some Fathers, 


beginniig ....... eiacioated ' DET NING ceerceseees . § 
‘pe same was in the be- : 
The te Rs iss ctdiceesinei coe 69 MSS. 
ginning with God..,.... 
j. And the light was the life? . : AE 
: CIE «ncn 5 sass civensve .. Some of the Fathers. 
of mien. ecpnsiaanncatere 
— the light was the life of a 2 7 
“ + the light was the life... 1 MS. 
Wi cacvcsstaceries eal - 
5. In him was life.......0.000 gE PRs Gabi vandcquas ktdatis 1 Ms. and several Fathers. 
6. Cowprehended ié[evis]not Rim Tauroy} Ot... . © MSS. and one Father, 


". That all men through him ? 
might DetOWS cecccecwecce 


3. Who were born ...c...ece-s 
Nor of the will of the fiesh 
Nor of the will of man..... 


omitted. 


+, The glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father 


omitted ..... 


this world... 


WhO wos DOVN.cecese-ceses 


eee se ete es eeeerere 


omitted ..... 


ereeerer eee eee 


1 Ms. and some Fathers. 


The Vulg. and some Fathers. 
Some Dathers, 

3 Fathers. 

4 MSS. 

2 MSS. 


The glory of the éru/y 
only bezutten as ot 
the Fathe:... 


Origen. 


ADMNG YLT sseeverserere os HAMEN YLETISocereecens © 1 MS. and severai Fathers. 
16, And of his fulness.........- For of his fulness........ 4 Ver. 5 MSS. and 6 Fathers. 
and grace for grace... grace FOF BVACE! ..00-0000 . several versions, — 


18. The only begotten Son... 


On the whole, these various read- 
ings, though selected not from any 
single MS., but from all that have 
heen collated, together with the an- 
cient versions, and the quotations of 
the fathers, no where contradict the 
sense of the Evangelist, or produce 
any material alteration in the text. 

But there is a further consider- 
ation, which proves that we have a 
much greater security for the text 
of the New Testament, than for 
other writings of equal antiquity, 
viz, that the Scriptures of the New 


‘(he only begotten...... 


Some Fathers. 


Testament have been constantly ap- 
pealed to by divines of every de- 
scription ; whose opposition of sen- 
timent, however in other respects te 
be lamented, has been so overruled 
by divine providence, as to furnish 
a powerful evidence in favour of the 
text of Scripture ; since no doubt 
can be entertained of passages, 
which have been admitted to be ge- 
nuine by all the best critics, not- 
withstanding the great variety of 
their theological creeds. 

But it is time to proceed from 
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. l 
e eeneral observations, to the 
subject prop sosed, and to e nq wire in 
the first pl: ace, Whether the dispt uted 


passage in} John v. is sup porte «| 

by envy ancient MS. now in ex- 
stence. 

This question is answered in the 


ive, by the @eneral cousent of 
the best critics. Indeed the only 
NSS. that. it are the Berlin, 
which is a copy from the Comple- 
tensian edition, so servile as not to 
have corrected the errors of the 
ress ; and the Codex Britannicus, 
which has been proved not to be 
older than the fiftcenth century. 

But though no ancient MIS. con- 
taining the disputed 
been preserved to our times, yet if 
‘tcoan be ascertained that such MSs. 
did exist at a remote pertod, their 
evidenee is not to be rejected, AN 
Deed, which has been lost or de- 
stroyed, may be a good title to an 
estate, if the contents can be proved 
by competent wilhesses. 


negat 
4 


contain 


passage las 


CHAP. Ul. 
OF THE Mss. WHICH HAVE BEEN SUP- 
POSED TO CONTAIN | JOHN V. 7. 
It is asserted, that Laurentius 


Valla, who flourished in the former 
part of the fifteenth century, and 
was the first collator of the AISS. of 
the Greek Testament, found the dis- 
puted passage in his Greck MSS 
But the only evidence for this asser- 
fy 
in 
many mstances, he points out the 
disagre ement between his La tinand 
Greek copies, but he mentions no 
disagreemcut in | John v. 7. This 
isa weak foundation for theo pint son 
that he was acquainted with the 
disputed pass Perhaps his La- 
tin and Greek copics ugreed in 
wanting it ; which is no improbable 
sup position ; ° tor we shall show pre- 
sently, that it is omitted in the most 
ancient Latin coptes. 

Of the Mss. employed by the 
Complutensian editors very little is 
known, and their present existence 
is doubtful. They are said by 


. . . } 4 ; s . ‘2 
tion is founded upon his silence. 


ae , >? , * 4} a, oe 
iis Col: tion ey thie Nex lestament, 


y (VE 
sac! ~ Daath 
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these editors to have been of wrest 
antiquity ; but in that age, con}... 


two or three hundred years old wer. 
considered as ancient ; and it js the 
opinion of koa ane Semler, 

Gri sbach, that they were 
ancient nor valuable. They hard]y 
ever consent with the most | 
copies or fathers, except in 
with modern copies, 
almost always agree with 
dern copies, where these differ {roy 
the more ancient. Because the 
Complutensian editors adinitted | 
John v. 7. into their testament, if 
has been supposed that thev found 


3) 
qeyre 
4 


Neither 


ancient 
COy.- 
and 


the ma 


itin their MSS.; but a mere pro 
bable conjecture is, that they in- 
serted tt upon the authority of the 
Vulgate. For when Stunica, one of 


i 3 


the four editors, on censuring Eras- 
nus for omitting it, was chalk need 
by him to ag duce his authority for 
nse rting , he appeale d to 
Greek MSS. On the contrary, he 
said that the Greek copies were 
corrupt, but that the Latin contain- 
ed the very truth. These words 
are of creat importance, amounting 
io a confession, that none of the 
MSS. procured for that edition by 
the great influence, personal and 
political, o f Cardinal Ximenes, con- 
tained the disputed passage. 

The evidence in favour of it, de- 
rived the MSS. of Rebert 
Stepheus, a learned printer at Pari 
requires to be atientively 
dered, Tn the third 
Greek ‘Testament 


her 


never 


Cat we 
srOM 


const- 
edition of his 
, printed in 1550, 
roQ : 
ven MSS. all contain- 
ing the diepates assage 
id i ii }) it Passage ; 
the VV ords é cy Ta cL 


eters to si 
excep! 
cayvy, which he in- 
cludes between aes marks * and 
thus * gy ry cuzavy ’, These are the 
Oo} ly words, so ine tue ed, 

AMS. or version, 


But as no 
r quotation of the 
fathers, w hich exhibits the ip tt d 
passage, om its these words, a sus pi- 
cion has arisen, that the ‘mark "y 
wrong placed, and ought to have 
Yo Tn Yn in support of 
it 1s observed, 

Stephens’s semicircle is often mis- 
placed. But, allowing that he was 
not so accurate, as to avoid minut 


siood alter ev 


which Opinio 
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aprors, hardly affecting the sense, is 
-e to be suspected of an error of 


\ 


sich magnitude, extending to a 
whole verse, a verse in which the 
unity, ‘ the three persons of the Tri- 
nity affirmed, ye) concerning the 
Shanti: of which, for about 
thirts " years, aaa had recently 
heen engaged in controversy against 
certarn divines in E ngland, France, 
nd Spain ? In a passage which h: d 
quire dso much celebrity from this 
controversy, and is of so much in- 
irinsie importance, if Stephens had 
fijlen into a mistake, it probably 
would have been detected upon his 
own revision, or the examination of 
others. A further argument that 
reading in Stephens’s Greek 

festament was not occasioned by a 
mistake in placing the semicircle, 
may be collected from his Latin 
Testament of 15-45, which the 
same reading was exhibited in a 
(i ‘ferent mode. In this Testament 
© printed two Latin versions, in 
sata columns, which he calls the 
Old and the New. In the former, 
which is the Vulgate, he retained 
in the text the whole of the disputed 
passage ; but, by including it be- 
tween marks, intimated that some 
Latin MSS. wanted it. ‘these are 
svecified by name in a former edi- 
tion of his Latin Festament, printed 
in 1540. Inthe new version, this 
passage is dismissed from the text, 
and the whole of it, excepting the 
words in celo, are inserted in the 
margin, with a note subioined, “ Src 
leount quadam exemplaria Greca,”’ 
by which words Bengelius supposes 
‘im to mean, the Compiutensian edi- 
tion, and the Codex Britannicus. 
But these do not omit the words 
corresponding to ix calo, ‘The only 
Greek MSS. in which these words 
were ever omitted, and the rest of 
the verse retained, are the seven 
MSS. of Stephens, to which there- 

lore he must be supposed to refer 
The coincidence between this new 
rsion and the Greek edition of 
ise was pointe “<td out to Archdea- 
con Te avis, inthe fourth of Mr. Por- 
s letters. “Unon adding the 


’ 
me 
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text and the margin together,” he 
observes, ‘* they will exactly gake 
up the two verses, bating the two 
words in celo.” This coincidenc 
is so strong an argument in favour 
of the correctness of Ste ‘phens’s 
marks, that Mr. Porson felt the ne- 
cessity of making a reply to. it. 
cof” says he, “ Mr. Travis be so 
cruel as to turn against me the point 
of the weapon w hich I now present 
him, I must shield myself with 
Stephens’s formal preference of the 
Greek coptes, that rejected the 
verse, to those which retained it.” 
But this preference ts periectly jus- 
tifiable ; for, though his seven MSs. 
contained the verse, yet he might 
collect that the majority wanted it, 
from the declaration of Erasmus an: d 
the confession of Stunica. Why 
he altered his method in 155 QO, and 
admitted into the text what he had 
dismissed from it iu 1545, it is dif- 
ficult to conjecture. Perhaps he 
thought himself authorized to admit 
a reading, which had been inserted 
by Erasmus, in fis third edition, 
aud by the Complatensian editors. 
The argument in favour of the 
correctness of Stephens’s collation 
seems to be supported by the testi- 
mony of Beza, who in his first edi- 
tion of his Latin Testament, 1556, 
says of 1 John v. 7 si Legimus et 
nos in nonnullis Roberti nostri vete- 
ribus libris ;” and of the words zn 
celo, “ Hoc decrat in septem ve- 
tustis codicibus.” In a subsequent 
edition, Beza changed the expres- 
sion, Legimus et nos for ertat, pro- 
ably being conscious that he had 
ala more ‘than was. strictly true. 
For there is great reason to think 
that he had not read Stephe ns’s MSS. 
but only the collation of them, This 
may be collected from his preface 
to the third edition, where, after 
enumerating other authorities, by 
which he settled the text of his New 
Testament, he adds, “ Ad hec om- 
nia accessit exemplar ex Stephani 
nostri bibliotheca, cam viginti quin- 
que plus minus manuscriptis codici- 
bus et omnibus pené impressis, ab 


Henrico Stephano, ejus filie, et pa- 
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terng% sedulitatis herede, quam dili- 
gentissimé collatum.” He does not 
pretend to have consulte dd Stephens’s 
MSS. themselves, which mdeed had 
been returned to the Royal Library, 
betore Stephens’s flight from Paris 
to Geneva in 155%. He only men- 
tions the book of collations, which 
from his words appear to have been 
nm by Henry, the son of Robert 

Stephens. The same indeed is af- 
firmed by Henry Stephens himself, 
who spe aking of his father’s edition: 
says, ‘* Pe ter meus...cum N, ‘T. 
Grecum cum multis vetustis exem- 
plaribus operd med collatum, primo 
quidem minutioribus typis et parvo 
volumine.....mox autem grandibus 
characteribus et magno volumine, 
adhibita quanta potuit ty pographia 
munificentia, excudisset, &c.” Of 
the two editions here mentioned, the 
small one was printed in 1540, 
whence it appears that the odtiation 
of the MSS. had been made prior to 
thatyear. Indeedthisis confirmed by 
Robert Stephen himsclf, in the pre- 
face to the edition of 1546, where 
he says that he had then obtained 
MSs. from the Royal Library, by 
the help of which he had corrected 
his own copy. 

After all that has been said upon 
this subject, the testimony of Ste- 
phens must be abandoned, if the 
value of that kind of evidence is 
rightly estimated in the fo] 640 
passage. “ For my own part T de- 
clare,” says Mr. Porson,“ that let: ANY 
editor affirm that he has seven MSS. 
of an ancient author, consenting in 
a certain reading, ifa hundre d MSS, 
of the same author being afterwards 
collated, are found all to agree in 
another reading, and to contradict 
the supposed seven MSS., whatever 
may be such an editor’s general re- 
putation for veracity, I shall cer- 
tainly reject his testimony.” If 
Mr. Porson means to sav, that be- 
enuse anevent is in its nature Impro- 
bable, it ought not to be credited 
upon the testimony of the most re- 
spectable witness, his opinion is re- 
pugnant to the commen sense of 
mankind. For yery unlikely events 


[Avaii, 
obtain a ready assent if well attest. 
ed. ‘I'he chance is ver ¥ great against 
a particular ticket gaining the hig rh. 
est prize in the State Lotte TY 5 vet 
such a fact, when it has taken 
place, is believed upon slight test). 
mony. Again, the chance that 2 
die, in ten successive throws should 
constantly Come up ace, is to the 
contrary, less than unit to sixty mil. 
lions. Ifa respectable person should 
declare that he had seen such an 
event happen, the first conclusion 
might be, that the die was loaded - 
but supposing the contrary to ap- 
pear upon trial, his testimony, I 
couceive, would not be rejected, 
Indeed, if it were true, that a single 
witness, however respectable, can- 
not make an extraordinary oceur- 
rence credible, upon what testimo- 
nv could we be induced to believe 
an event confessedly miraculous ? 
There is yet another enquiry, the 
solution of which may throw light 
upon the subject of Stephens’ s MSS. 
If it be true that these MSS. con- 
tained the disputed passage in St, 
John, how comes it to pass that this 
passage does not appear in any an- 
cient MS. now extant? Can we 
imagine that all these MSS. of Ste- 
phens have perished? This is highly 
improbable, especially as Stephens 
himself informs: 3 us, that he restored 
the MSs. which had been lent him, 
to the Royal Library at Paris, where 
they were likely to be preserved 
betterthanin privatecustody. Hence 
it is reasonable to conclude that they 
are still in existence. Le Long, in 
his Kibhotheca Sacra, relates that 
he discovered in the Royal Library, 
i, four of the seven MSS, 
mentioned in Stephens’s margin, in- 
deed the very four which Stephe ns 
borrowed, as he himself says, from 
that library. The reasons assigned 
by Le Long for his opinion are not 
considercd as satisfactory. How- 
ever, as Simon who examined all 
the MSS. of St. John’s Epistle in 
the Royal Library, and consequent- 
ly the four which Stephens had re- 
turned thither, found the disputed 
passage in none of them, he cov 
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cluded that it could not be in Ste- 
phens’s 6, €, €, 6. Wetstein disco- 
-ered a MS. which he affirms to be 
the S$; and Mr. Marsh another, 
which he asserts to be the sy of 
Stephens, and both of these agree 
with the MSS. examined by Simon, 
in wanting the disputed passage. 

[t is natural to ask, by what 
means the MSS. collated by Wet- 
stein and Mr. Marsh, are proved to 
be the same with the 9 and sy of 
Stephens. Are these marks inscribed 
on the several MSS. ? No. Butthe 
readings of the MSs. collated by 
Wetstein and Mr. Marsh coincide, 
in a@ very extraordinary degree, 
i vith those which are attributed in 
vepbeus’s margin to his $ and sy. 


‘nd itis laid down, as a canon f 


‘iticism, that a pretty general 
ivreement, between any MS. and 
tuc collation of another, isa stronger 
areument for their sioation, than a 
sivht deviation is for their diversi- 
The reason upon which this 
anon is founded is the following, 
viz. that a faultless collation is not 
attained by the most accurate cri- 
‘ics, and if it were attainable, still 
rvors might arise in the printed 


opy: Whether from the error of 


: collator, or the compositor, Ro- 
t rt Stephe ns’s Greek ‘Testament is 
very incorrect, e.g. in I John v. 7, 
, out of four readings of the Com- 
‘tensian edition, he has omitted 
but one. 
Iu verse the 7th. the Compl. ed. 
has ouvos os veeis* But Stephens’s 


he 8th. the Compl. ed. 
774s y74s° But Stephens’s 
tXE IS, Ey TH YD. 

Ae tin, the Compl. ed. omits xa 
Aces eg voy esos, Which clause is 
inserted in Stephe ns’stext. Yet he 
take s no notice of any of these three 

emarkable differences, though he 
professes to collate the Compluten- 
sian edition. Another instance of 
his inaccuracy is mentioned by Mr. 
Marsh, that out of 578 quotations 

fiomtheComplutensian edition about 
one twelfth part, viz.forty-eight, are 
false. Therefore, upon the suppo- 
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sition that Stephens’s sy, and the 
MS. compared with his collation of 
it, are one and the same, a few slight 
differences between that collation 
and the MS. compared with it, are 
not much to be wondered at, while 
their general coincidence would be 
most extraordinary, unless they are 
derived from a common original, or 
one of them is copied from the 
other. But, upon either of these 
suppositions, it is far more probable 
that the reading in the Codex Vata- 
bh is right, since it agrees with 150 
MSS. than the reading attributed 
to Stephens’s MSs. which differs 
not only from those which omit the 
seventh verse, but from the Berlin 
and the Britannic, which retain it; 
for these also retain the words év 
Tv BCAVy. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF THE CODEX VATABLI AND MR. 
MARSH’S THEOREM, 


The name Vatablus was found by 
Mr. Marsh, incribed at the begin- 
ning and theend ofa MS. in the Pub- 
lic Library at Cambridge, apparent- 
ly in Vatablus’s own hand writing. 
Hence he inferred, that it had been 
once the property of Vatablus; and 
as Vatablus was an intimate friend 
of Robert Stephens, he was induced 
to examine whether it might not be 
one of the MSS. employed by Ste- 
phens, for his editions of the Greek 
‘Testament. It could not be the S$, 
which Wetstein had already disco- 
vered to be the Codex Coislinianus, 
200, so called from having belonged 
to Coislin, Bishop of Metz, in 1672. 
It could not be any one of the four 
borrowed from the Royal Library at 
Paris, and referred to by the let- 
ters 6, ¢, %, +; for these had _ 
returned, as Stephens himself ; 
sures us, “ relata in Siblicteecen 
regiam, que mihi precarid data fue 
rant *.’ Of his seven MSS. of the 


* Archdeacon Travis understauds that 
Robert Stepbers returned to the Royal Li- 
brary fifteen MSS. and attempts to assiga 
probable reasons for his returning not only 
the eight, which he bad borrowed from 
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Catholic Epistles, there remain only 
, the ia and the vy. Inorder to 
determine whether one of these 
might be the Codex Vatabli, Mr. 
Marsh copied all the singular read- 
; of the sa and ry, in Stephens’s 
margit vn, throu: shout the Catholic 
IK pistles; by singular readings, mean- 
ins SUC h as are quoted by Ste phens 
from one sinvle Ms. Orthese Mr. 
Marsh found twe nty quote d from 
the az, and twenty -five from the I", 
fle first comp: ired the singular read- 
ines of the sa withthe Codex Vatabh, 
and found notoneof them ; but of the 
singular readings of the vy he found 
all, excepting one. In James v. 7 
the Codex Vatabli has éz 
KAb OHLOY HOOT: 
of the common reading betes: 
Stephens marks the 
wath Se 
whetlier 
LACT OY. 


WwW 


5 ay AAS” 
instead 
But 
word veroy as 
in his vy, without saying 
its place is SUD] plied b Vv 
Therefore it is uncertain 
werhe the Codex Vatabli agrees 
vith the ry in this re ading or not. 
Mr. Marsh further remarks, that 
of these twenty-five readings, there 
are fourteen for which no MS. but 
the sy, has been quoted by Mill, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthai, or 
Alter: md eight, for which only 
one, beside the v7, has been quoted. 
From all these premises, he attempts 
to calculate the probability, that the 
ry and the Codex Vatabli are one 
aud the same ; and, after a long al- 
eebraical process, determines that 
the chance of dis ideutity is to the 
contrary, as 93132.257461.542601. 
562409.999999.999999 : 1, or in 
round numbers, as 93000 quintilions 


TH OUMUILGY 
i ‘ 


but seven others, which he had 
eolleeted from other quarters. Eut, for 
this opinion, I see no foundation in the pas- 
sage quoted by Travis from Stephens’s Re- 
sponsio, page S71. Postulant afferri vetus 
exemplar. Respondeo non posse flreri, quod 
non unum esset, sed quindecim, relata in 
Libliothecam Regiam, que mihi precario 
data fuerant. The comma aiter quindecim, 
in Stephens’s reply to the censures of the 
Parisian divines, is omittea by Travis, and 
thus Stephensis made to say, that all the 


fifteen had been returned to the Roval Li- 
brary. 


that library, 
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to unit. Of his proof of this theorem, 
he speaks “— the utmost confi- 

dence to Mr. ‘Travis. “ If you are 
i mathematician, you will easily 
perceive the truth of my theorem mM, 
I have given so complete a demon. 
swatitn, that further proof may ap. 
pear superfluous.” 

It isa singular proof of the subtle. 
ty of the doctrine of chances, that 
so ingenious a Writer as Mr. Marsh 
has fallen into a palpable mistake 
in demonstrating his theorem. 

The validity of his conelusion 
must depend, not only upon the ac. 
curacy of his algebraical proces 
which i do not dispute ; but upon 
the truth of his fundamental princi. 
ple; an error in which can never 
be rectified by the most regular train 
of reasoning. Now heassumes tha 
if, upon collating any number ot 
MSS. (p) a certain reading is found 
in only one of them, the chance 
that it will be found in the next, 


(or pi". is =. 
The readiest way of examining a 
general expression is to tr vy iti eX- 
treme Cases. Suppose ‘then that 
p is Ls according to Mr. Marsh, 
the chance that the same reading 
will be found in the next MS. js 
j: in other words, if the first MS. 
has a certain reading, the second 
will intallibly have the same. | 
do not find fault with Mr. Marsh for 
reasoning about probabilities, but 
for dyawing conclusions concerning 
them, without suitable data. Be- 
cause a certain reading occurs only 
once in ten MSS. can we infer that 
ithe chance of its occurring in the 
eleventh is #4? This would be the 
chance, if we had a right to con- 
clude that the proportion in those 
that remain to be examined, 


saineé as in the first ten. But 


16 the 
since 


this is neither given nor proved, we 
cannot infer that the chance of its 
occurring in the eleventh Ms. is 


Such an inference, so far from 
being certain, is not even proba- 
ble. 

But notwithstanding the impro- 
bability of Mr. Marsh’s cone lusion, 


and the error in his first principle, 


1° 
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La Jmit that the facts which he has 
af ited, suggest strong reasons for be- 
lieving the identity of the Codex 
V; atabli with Ste phens’s ry, since 
the coimcidence of their readings, 
through the Catholic Epistles, is 
much greater than could be ex- 
nected from two distinct and inde- 
pendent MSS. 
~ ‘The same observation may be ex- 
a to the Acts and St. Paul’s 
pistles, in which the only disagree- 
nie Situs by Mr. M: irsh, in the 
ingular readings, 1s in Acts xi. 3, 
where ort, Which Stephens marks as 
wanting in his ry, iscontatned in the 
Codex Vatabli. There are indeed 
two readings in Stephens’s collation 
of the #y, in ix. and x. of Hebrews, 
which at pre sent do not exist in the 
Codex Vatabli, the latter part of that 
i pis e having been ra out. But 
‘his is no argument against the 
identity of the MSs., unless it can 
be shewn that the Codex Vatabli 
was mutilated before Stephens made 
his collation. Mr. Marsh also exa- 
mined all the other readings of thery, 
inStephens’s collation of the Catholic 
Upistles. He enumerates thirty- 
tour, some consisting of several 
words, thirty-three of them perfect- 
iy agreeing with the Codex Vatabhi, 
the thirty ‘fourth differimg only in 
ne letter. Jn an enquiry concern- 
Ing the identity of these MSS., the 
isputed passage im St. Johan oucht 
not to be omitted, for itis found, ex- 
ceptthe w vords £v7 a) oucaye inthecol- 
lation of the sy, but not in the Codex 
Vatabli. Any single disagreement, 
if we could be certain of the accu- 
racy of Stepliens’s collation, would 
be a decisive argument against the 
identity of the MSS. ; but as we 
ave no such certainty, we are re- 
duced to a choice between two diffi- 
cae s. Kither we must suppose Ste- 
ens’s collation wrong, where, from 
‘cumstances me waoned inthe fore- 
2 ius chapter, (viz. 


u@ passage, the dispute concerning 
S authenticity, and the agreement 
tween the Latin and Greek edi- 
of Stephens) that supposition is 


nuarly unprobable ; or 


we must 





the celebrity ot 
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allow, that the Codex Vatabli is 
distinct from the sy, notwithstanding 
a most extraordinary coincidence of 
their readings. 

The arguments that have been 
urged in this and the foregoing 
chapter concerning Stepheus’s MSS. 
may be thus brie fly stated. 

First. Neither the MSS. of the 
Complutensian editors, nor those of 
Lirasmus, nor any of the 150 which 
how exist, except two, both of mo- 
dern date, contain 1 John v. 7. 
Hence it seems highly improbable 
that it should be found in all Ste- 
phens’s MSs., collected as they 
were from various quarters, 

Secondly, He returned to the 
toyal Library the MSS. which he 
had borrowed from it. Yet Simon, 
after a diligent search in that a 
brary, did not discover that vers 
ina single Ms. 

pr ‘Two 5. of the Epts- 
tles of St. John, which have been 
compare l ‘with the collations of Ste- 
phens’s § and sy, from an extraor- 
dinary coincidence of readings, are 
inferred to be the very MSS. em- 
ployed by that editor. If this in- 
ference be allowed, the conclusion 
is inevitable, that his @ and vy had 
not the seventh verse, because it is 
in neither of the MSS. with which 
they have been compared. 

These ar guments amount to avery 
high degree of presumptive evi- 
dence ; but great probabilitie s may 
be overcome by testimony. Let us 
then attend to the testimony pro- 
duced upon this occasion. 
first. Robert Stephens in his La- 
Testament, 1545, says that some 
Greek copies read thus; Tres sunt 
qui testimonium dant Pater, &c. 
omitting zn c@lo, 

Secondly. Tia his Greek Testa- 
ment of 1550, he includes ev ra" 
goa» between marks, and, in the 
margin, names seven MSS., in which 
he says these words are w anting. 

Thirdly » In 1555 he prit nted Be- 

za’s Latin Testament, where, in a 
note on 1 Jobn v. 7, are the foliow- 
words : “ Legimus ct 
nonnullis Roberti nostri veterjbus 


tin 


ing nos im 
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libris,’ and on the words zn calo. 
© TJoc deerat in 7 vetustis codi- 
cibus.” Now if Stephens had no 
such reading in his MSS. how can 
these repeated assertions be account- 
ed for ? We cannot suppose that he 
intended to deceive, where, as Mr. 
Porson observes, he bas furnished 
every inquisitive reader with the 
means of detection. And it is hard 
10 conceive that, if an error had 
been committed in the position of 
his semicircle, it should never be 
detected by Stepbeus bimself, or 
suggested to him by his friends or 
enemies. ‘This however will appear 
less improbable if we attend to the 
tollowing consideration, that Ste- 
»hens returned his MSS. at least as 
soon as he had completed bis edi- 
tion of 1550, perhaps as soon as he 
had finished his collatious. For when 
he presented a copy of that edition, 
immediately after it was printed, to 
the divines of the Sorbonne, and 
they required him te produce a MS. 
with which the ‘vy might compare it, 
he answered that his MSS. had al- 
ready been returned to the Royal 
Library. Ifin the short and tur- 
bulent interval between that con- 
ference and his migration from Pa- 
ris, from which city he was driven 
by the malice of his persecutors, he 
had discovered tn his Greek ‘T'esta- 
ment the unprecedented reading, 
which omits gv ra epavs, while it 
retains the rest of the disputed pas- 
rage, he would naturaily consult his 
book ot collations, which would 
nly confirm the printed copy ; for, 
in those collations, it 1s probable 
ahat the mistake first arese. 
To draw a decisive conclusion, 
from the above mentioned facts, 
ould require no small skill, in 
we'ghings and balancing opposite 
probabilities; and there 1s one ma- 
terial part of the evidence, which, 
from tts nature, is not easily to be 
appreciated, but by persous who 
have had much experience in the 
ation of MSS. [mean that part 
which relates to the proof of identi- 
ty from the coincidence of readings, 


vr 


tlowever, the best critics unanimeus- 
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ly agree in the opinion, that Ss. 
phens’ s MSS. had not the disputed 
passage ; and among these Mill ayy) 
Bengelius, whose orthodoxy is jo} 
doubted, and who were convinced 

ef its authenticity. But this eoy.- 
viction they derived trom othe, 
sources, viz. the ancient versions 
aud the quotations of the fathers, 
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ON DR. TAYLOR’S KEY. NO. iv. 
CHAPTER H1.—Continued from p, | 


The Christian Cavenant. Its Nature 
and Object; tts Privileges, with 
the ‘Terms expressing them. Remarks 
on the coincident Part of Dr. Tuy. 
lor’s Work, " . 

Ix coming to the question, whether 

the christianizedJ ewish termswhiel; 

have been enumerated are princi- 
pally, (ido not say amrrversalty,) to 
be taken in therr original external 
sense, Of 10 a spiritual, it will he 
properto consider, first, some of the 
pec uliar titles ofthe members of the 

Christian covenant. he first aud 

most generalone scems to be that of 

disciles: aterm inportant, AS point- 
ing out the manner in witch men 
were brought into the Christian 

Cliurch yo byt var ceiving and subimit- 

ting to the instructions of Christ, 

and his Apostles. Tience the Apes: 
tles, in therr last comunission, ‘vere 
directed, to make disciples of ali na- 
tions, baptizing them, and teaching 
them to obey the Gospel And 
how fara spiritual and s alvable state 
was involved in the right to this ti- 
tle is evident from the solemn words 
of our Saviour, when he declared, 
that whosoever was not ready to re- 
nounee all worldly comforts, and 
life itself, for his sake ; whosoever 

did not bear his cress and follow 

him; whosoever did not forsake 

all that be had, when necessary, 
could not be his disczple 


1 Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. The Acts relate 
the execution of this commission. 
- Luke xiv, 26—23, 
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The faithful ov believers is an appel- 
jation by which Christians are very 
conmonly designated in the New 
‘Vestament, Itis of a more appro- 
priate description than that jnst 
considered, as tounded upon that 
by which they be- 
came, and continued, interested in 
ihe blessings of redemption, aud 
therefore mot in use until after the 
doctrine of justification by faith in 
Christ was more Clearly proclaimed 
iad understood; that is, not until he 
nad performed the atonement upon 
whieh that doctrine arises. ‘That 
tis appellation is not to be under- 
stood merely in an external or cor- 
porate sense, such as is compatible 
with the most unworthy protessors, 
even unbelievers in heart and judg- 
ment, and therefore huiieing nei- 
ther a suitability of character nor 
complacential favour of God ; 
out that if expresses an individual, 
moral excellence, which God _ re- 
gards with approbation and will re- 
ward, must be manifest, ] should ap- 
prehe end, to all, who will consider 
the connection in which they usu- 
ally occur, with attention and im- 
. Indeed, were 

ithe ar plication diva titles 

ly neat inembers, or toa sa iclety 
totally Gr pre panies th corrupt, I 
doubt nat that their judgment, their 
berest aud best judgment, would 
utterly revolt at the idea. But there 
isa diiliculty on this subject, which, 
iur the sake of truth, whatever it 
might decide, is to be lamented. 
the sacred writers apparentiy SO 
uttle suspected that their meaning 
could be nitsunderstood, that they 
have never, except casual Vv as it 
should appear, given any thing of a 
intimation of the sense in 
“hich such terms as that under con- 
‘eration were used by them. It 
"an important consideration, if no- 
‘Ing more could be said, that every 
q@ation which they ave 
every circumstance 
flr use of the terms, 
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pe cular ac B 
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sei ality 
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fir rect 


oIVen, 
attending 
1S consistent 
contended tor. 
>the present is the first inst 


falling jor t observation. 
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judged proper to introduce it here ; 
although, as the reader is requested 
to notice, it will apply to most or 
all the terms which are about to be 
examined. ‘That the word qiso¢ is 
synonimous with Christian is evi- 
dent: but it is highly probable, 
that not merely a professed but a 
real Christian was intended by it. 
When Lydia, whose heart the Lord 
had opened to attend to the preach- 
ing of the Apostle and his associates, 

said to them, after she was baptized, 

‘ If ye have judged me to be fuith- 
ful to the Lord, come into my 
house °,” she can hardly be sup- 
posed to have submitted it to their 
judgment, whether she had pro- 
fessed arth in Christ or not. - When 
St. Paul, in his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, ca'ls Timothy his ‘ be- 
loved son, and faithful in the Lord *;”’ 
when, in the same epistle, he says 
concerning himself, that he had 
« obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful’;”” when he coaples the 
knowledge of the truth with the ex- 
pression “ them which believe °,” 
(and k nowledge is a term of very 
significant force iv sc ripture) ; and 
when he calls God the 
“ specially of those that believe’, 
itis surely a very equitable inter- 
pretation to suppose, that something 
of internal character, and the state 
of acceptance which belongs only 
to such character, 1s designated by 
the term in question. ‘This inter- 
pretation will, [ trust, be confirmed 
trom thee onsiderati ion of the primi- 
tive word, or of that act or virtue, 
the personal appropriation of widah, 
we io e been exe mining. 

The primitive Ticks, and the 
verb derived from it, vorevw, seem 
to be periectly equipolient, and, lu 
their proper Christian sense, to sig- 
nify an internal, productive, Chris- 
tian grace. Either of these words 


Saviour 


+P 


3 Actsxvi 15 41 Cor. iv. 17 
5 1 Cor, vil. 25. 61 ‘Jin. iv. 
7 Ib. 10. The different forms ot 7-2; 


occur frequently in the episties to Timo. 
thy, and, when applied to Christians 
io reqnive the higher sense here ascribed tp 


ther. 


, seem 
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nay be so united with others of a 
neg: itive or de steriorating force, as 
to express any gradation on the 
scale of meaning from nihtlity to 
yerfection. We read therefore of a 
dead faith, which is as much, (and 
no more,) a real one, as a dead man 
is a real man. Kverlasting lite is 
declared to be the reward of faith 
in him by our Lord himself: ** God 
so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that w hosoever 
hchisveth | ii him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life®.”’ To 
the same purpose he instructed the 
jews on a certain occasion at Ca- 
pernaum ®. So likewise, when he 
eave his Gnal commission to the 
apostles, he declared, ‘ he that be- 
fieveth and is baptized shall be 
caved °°. Indeed, the expressions 
continually recurring as spoken by 
our Saviour to, or respecting, those 
who applied to him, “ Be u to thee 
according to thy { faith,” ‘ great is 
thy faith,” “ thy faith hath saved 
thee.’ “ I have not seen so great 
fuith, no, not in Israel,” &e. &e. 
sufficiently prove, that a religious 
and operative principle is designed 
by that term. This is still farther 
evident from the distinction which 
is made by our L ord between mere 
profession, or hypocrisy, and a real 
tuith : “ not every one that saith 
onto me, Lord, Lord,” (a pretty 
strong profession 1S capewed bv 
these words), “ shail enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which 
isin heaven !.? After the death 
and ascension of the Son of God, 
faith, in the more restricted sense, as 
it respects him, and the propitiation 
which he was made for our sins, 
was published and inculeated with 
hicreasing cle arness. And, as if to 
establish, in the strongest manner 
the holy nature of real faith, and its 
distinction from insincere profes- 


®'The Diatessarons, § 21. 
0 § 152. 
30. The Se 
likewise the ae aaa ys 
vc. for their hypocrisy, & 
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sion, one of the first transactions 
Ww hich occurred in the internal a0 
vernment of the newly formed 
Church, was the de tection and 
vere punishment of an oP evapily of 
hypocrisy This was an act ; and 
a solemn dec laration to the same pur- 
pose was made respecting Simon the 
magician, who, in the improper and 
unusual sense of mere profession, 
hypocritical, as it appeared in the 
present case, 1s said to have “ he- 
licved,” but who was nevertheless 
pronounced to be “ in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of ini- 
quity ’.? Accordingly, on the very 
next application for admission into 
the Church by baptism recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the person 
to whom the application was made, 
Philip, rephed, ‘if thou belie eth 
with all thine heart, thou mayest,’ 
1. e. be bapuzed’*. When the first 
fruits of the gentiles were convert- 
ed, St. Peter expressed the nature 
of their faith, by saying, that God 
put no difference between them and 
the Jews, “ purifying their hearts by 
In the epistle to the Ro. 
mans faith j is princ ipally considered 
vith a restriction to its office in the 
aitair of justification, that is, as se- 
parate from all respect to works, 
which nevertheless are its necessary 
fruits, when real, and salvific. The 
exclusion therefore of these works, 
as justifying, might be interpreted 
asan entiedonet theirvery existence: 
an inference which the Apostle has 
as little guarded against as he ap- 
nears to have thought of. ‘The pa- 
rallelisms which, to a certain de- 
gree, exist between systems the 
most discordant or even “opposite int 
their distinguishing character, ofte 
render a term equally susc eptibie ms 
interpretations which belong to ver 
different hypotheses. On this sul 


ject, however, we shall have mor¢ 


to say hereafter. 


The Aj ostie, ne 
vertheless, 


deci- 
very epi tle, 


spiritual quant 


has given a 
sive indication in. this 
of the sterling ane 
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which he considered as_ belonging 
to » faith, when he writes, ‘if thou 
alt confess with thy mouth the 
t ord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
ieart, that God raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved. For wath 
she heart man believeth unto righte- 
oysness,”” (justification,) ‘ and with 
ie mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” In his epistle to the 
Galatians, St. Paul represents ¢hat 
faith alone as available in Christ, 
“which worketh by love’’.” And 
inthat to the Mphesians, ™ plainly 
jtimates that it is by faith that 
Christ dwells in the hearts of be- 
levers 3,” The Apostle tells the 
Colossians, that they shall be pre- 
sented holy, and unblameable, and 
nnreproy able in the sight of God ; 
ifthey “ continue in the faith grounded 
und settled :” he rejoices in behold- 
ing the stedfastness of their faith in 
Christ, and exhorts them still to be 
established in the faith’. ‘The ‘Thes- 
salonians are exhorted to put on the 
breastplate of faith and love: he 
makes their exceeding progre. ssin faith 
matter of thai rkse1yi ing to God » prays 
that God would fulfil in them the 
work of faith with porwer, and repre- 
sents them as chosen to salvation 
through belief of the truth, as wellas 
sanctification of the spirit. ‘This 
Apostle, in the view of hisapproach- 
il ug departure, ¢ xults in having Aepé 
the faith, and in havi ing the prospect 
of its eternal reward be fore him*' 
The author of the epistle to the He- 
brews says, “we are” “* of them 
that believe, tothe saving of the soul**.” 
And then he immediately exem- 
plifies the nature and effects ct 
faith, as they were seen in different 
characters, from the creation, in the 
Abrahamic and Jacobzan lines”. 


‘SRom.x. 9,10. It deserves to be re- 
narked, that in this passage even citfes- 


ion, Which necessarily implies nothing 


ore than an outward act, must be taken 
i a spiritual, effective sense. 
i" ¥, 6, Si, 17. 
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“1 Thess. v. 8. ; 2 Thess. 1. 911, and 
ai, 33, 
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The faith of St. James is a spiritual 
operative one*. St. Peter says ot 
the Christians whom he is addres- 
sing, that they ‘are kept by the 
power of God throug -h faith unto sal- 
vation®.? And St. Jude exhorts 
those to wets he wrote, to build up 
themselves in their ‘* gost holy 
faith °.” It the expressions them- 
selves on this subject did not de- 
cide, as I think it very evident they 
do, in favour of the highe r meaning 
contended for, the anxiety alw ays 
discovered in the Scripture con- 
cerning it utterly forbid the idea, 
that faith, in the predominant ac- 
ceptation of the New Testament, is 
to be understood in a sense compa- 
tible with those, who nevertheless, 
and in actual possession of this faith, 
may finally perish. Both the pre- 
sent importance of this discussion, 
and the purpose which it will here- 
after serve, must excuse what would 
otherwise be its disproportionate 
length. 

We now proceed to the third pe- 
culiar denomination of Christians 
spiritual. This term is but sparingly 
used, pe rhaps because the idea con- 
tained in it was thought to be sufii- 
ciently expressed by soine others, 
particularly by that jast considered, 

‘“ He that is spiritual judgeth al! 
things.” “And I, brethren, could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but 
as unto carnal.” ‘ Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ys 
which are spiritual, restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness ; con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be 
temptec d “» This term, however, 
is important, because it is evidently 
jounded upon the assumption, that 
every real Christian possesses, and 
is governed by the Holy Spirit. 

i 3 hat this is the case with respect to 
the ordinary or sanctifying opera-~ 
tions of that Divine Being, according 
to the representation of Scripture, 
ean | be controverted by none, wh 
have any acquaintance with the $a- 
ted oracles of the new covenant. 


any 25> 1] Pet. iz 5, % Ver. 20. 
1 Cor ii 15. 5 tit. 1. 3 Gal. vi. 1. 








On Anger. 
any one read the former part of 


eighth chapter of the Epistle to 
Romans, and consider, first, 
» Oppositi ion between flesh and the 
spirit, then the assertion, that “if 


any man have not he spirit of 


Christ, he is none of his.” Let him 
read the account of ‘ the fruzt of the 
spirit” at the latter end of the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. Let him notice how fami- 
liarly St. John says, “hereby we 
kuow that he abideth in us, by the 
spar it which he hath given us* 

‘These original, peculi: ir, “ad sig- 
nificant titles will furnish us with 
some kind of clue to the proper in- 
te rpretation of those borrowed terms 
which it isa principal part of our 
design to explain. 

(To be continued.) 


a —— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tur following remarks were loosely 
thrown together on re ading the Pie 
per ot your correspondet it BR. Sv in 


your number for January » p. 12. It 


you judge them pertinent to the 
subject, the great practical import- 
ance of which will, I think, fully 
justify to your readers its protracte ‘d 
discussion, you will favour them, 
pel haps, with ane arly tnsertion. | 
night have moulded them into a 
more connected and ong e form, 
but not discer ny ivant age 
that would 
them afresh 


avi 


» tO yeriey 5 We. 
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ty you in their orginal dress, as 

they s spontancousiy: offered them- 

selves to my own thoughts, on the 

perusal of t le paper allude «to, 
The question about the sinin 

ofanger seems 1 great me 

hinge upon 


the me: 
sa ar 
. . 


li anger means a 


. 
mr y 
tshirts 
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en) ‘Ann . } “5 inion ~% 
seq? cannot de Stniul, une 


,e 
+ lscny 
tO GSay 


‘da 


shew 


sintyl 


decided!y 


} *¥y ' 4- 
what is evil, and to 


[Apiit, 
actions, according to our situation ; in 
tne family, the Church, or the coy. 
munity, But if anger exclusively 
means, that state of mind and heart, 
by w hich the irritated passions over. 
power reason and conscience, and 
urge a man to express his displea. 
sure by inordinate, peevi ish, and 
irrational words ans actions ; or if 
anger is supposed nece ssarily a int. 
ply any thing inconsistent with cor. 
dial good- will 3 ind benevolence to 
the persons concerned ; it must al- 
ways be sinful. A pare nt can Dever 
be angry with his child without sin. 
if irritable passions are indulged, and 
any means are uscd to express dis. 
approbation, such alone excepted a 
are wisely suited to promote the 
real good of the child. But a judge 
may shew his disapprobation of 2 
murderer’s conduct by words and 
actions, pot inconsistent indeed with 
general benevolence, or good-wil! 
to the murderer’s soul, but which 
are calculated to destroy the mur- 
derer as to this world, whatever 
may be the consequence as to the 
next ; and yet his disapprobation is 
either sinful in itself, nor in its ef- 
fects, 

They who speak of anger against 
an ogee i! as incompatible with 
love, seem to forget that robe to an 
offendine individual may tmply dis- 
regard to the good of wae rs, and 
be incompatible with general s ne- 
volence, and especially with love to 
the household of faith; as Eli’s 
love to his sens, and David’s love to 
Absalom. And they who speak « 
if it were but once mentioned 
our Lord was anerv, have not 
curately read the Gospels. The word 
displ (oyavaxryce) Is ) 
used isllowine 


ace 


indeed 


eee ae 
passage, bu 


leased 
in th: 


4 ° Ba 
certainly if means a@rxger mn thy 


strongest sense, ional 


except rrrat 
passion be exclusively intended by 
rm; (Mark x. 14.) The same 
word occurs again at the 41st verse 
of the same chapter, where it 3s 
ree that ‘the disciples were mu ch 
displeased with James and John.” 
o without resting the argument 
erbal eriticisms: did not ot 
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that : 
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107. ]J 
Sas io urexpress his decided and even 
‘snant disapprobation on several 
: wean by most emphatical lan- 
age, agai inst the Scribes and Pha- 


“7 


riseeS § (Matt. xv. 3—I14. xvi 4. 
xxiii. 13-—33. Luke xi. 29—54.) 


and even against the disciples; 

Mark viii. 17 —21—33. Luke sxiv. 
5.) and indeed in many other 
Jaces? There was a special reason 
whv our Lord expressed no anger 
Juring his personal sufferings. He 
vas wounded for our transgres- 
jons, and it was predicted that he 

wuld be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter. 

‘The word exbcsmacuas, implies 
the signification of anger and vehe- 
ment commotion, with which we 
‘hreaten any one, &c.” (Leigh.) 
Veot this word is repeatedly used 

concerning Christ. (Matt. ix. 30. 
Mark 1.45. John xi. 33—38.) 

To suppose that Mark, thinking 
in Hebrew, but writing in Greek, 
ould not Gad 1 suitable word to 
xpress his id, but im his confu- 
jon used one which implied sin in 
his Lord, seems inconsistent with the 
divine inspiration of the Seriptares. 
If neither Mark, nor Peter, who is 

penerany supposed to have revised 

;G ‘ospel, was of himself capable 
r f distinguishing i in Greek between 
rief ‘and anger ; surely the spirit of 
lispiration, as superintending the 
wehine writers, would in a (if i 

’ case) have interpose d, , pre- 
vent the dis ciple from ae sin 

his Lord, and misleading all 
throug h successive gene rations, who 

ed to imitate his example ! 

. «Be not angry without cause.’ 

“ Be angry and sin not.” “ Let not 
the sun go down upon your wi ath.” 
‘Be slow to anger. «* Love is 
hoteasily provoked.” Can you find 
any thing like this about pride, or 
avarice, or sensual lusts? Be not 
proud without cause 3 be prond and 
1 not; let not the sun 
pon y our pride ; be slow to pride ; 
love is not easily made proud. Be 
hot covetous without cause, &c. Be 
if Ot Inter mperate w ithout cause, &c. 
The absurdity of this is manifest - 

Cuntst. Ossery. No. 64 
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whence then is the difference ? Be- 
cause there may be a sufficient 
cause fur anger, though not tor 
pride, avarice, drunkenness, or for- 
nication. Eve ought to have been 
angry at the proposal of the ser- 
pent: Adam at the proposal of 
Eve : and each ought to have said, 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan,” as 
Christ did to Peter ; or to have 
answered as Peter did to Simon 
Magus. Though anger in us, poor 
fallen creatures, is perhaps nev er un- 
mixed with some degree of se ‘fish 
and evil passions, and these gene- 

rally predominate; yet this is the 
effect of our de ‘pravity, to be coun- 
teracted by divine grace. But were 
we as holy as the Saviour; - we should 
indeed be slow to anger, ‘and ready 
to forgive, and there vould be no 
mixture of selfish and malignant 
passions in our displeasure ; but we 
should continually find eecastons 
suited to excite a hi yy indignation 
against sin and those who commit 
it, and to express that feeling tn ¢ lif- 
ferent ways, as magistrates, minis- 
ters, parents, masters, vet 
with the most entire good \will, and 
the tender compassion, for 
thus mani 


&C., 


hiost 
those aah 


sf V hon We 
fested our displeasure, and often 
with i? 8 uliarly tender ail eke SUIL Lu] 


them. 

To suppose, that those who con- 
tend that anger is not sinful per se, 
but in the degrec 
which et is expressed, mean, 
may be angry at 
mers, is at 
meaning: 
the crime, 
that account, withont 
without 4 ly thing 
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that we 
str and not at ezp- 
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the ¢ tubieat On 
it will, nay 
: ee nt with 
the warinest afte: 1} ‘) aS every one 
must know, who ever feit and ex- 
pressed decided disapprs bation of 
the misconduct of a dearly beloved 
wife orchid. Indeed, 
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ehuild 


our mdignation in a child. 
fore? Be we love 
more than the servant. 
‘The dangers on the side of anger 
make a strong impression, and very 
justly, on the mind of R.S.; but is 
there no danger on the other side ? 
Are there 


dice and 


ause the 


no such things as cowar- 
indofence assuming the 
euise of meekness ? Do not all the 
corrupt prope usities of our nature 
need correcting > Do not some want 
stimulating to action and decision, 
while others need a curb and re- 
straint ? Is nota Nehemiah tn some 
causes as suited to reform a corrupt 
Church as an Ezra, who, though 
perhaps more amiable, was too ti- 
mid ? Who, looking at our Lord’s 
i 5 and remembering that 

Stephen, and Peter, and Paul, were 
fill ed with the Holy Ghost, will de- 
ny that they acted right in their 
most decided language “and conduct 
against sinners ¢ Yet who would not 
call it anger in any of us? 

The Socinians and others have 
often attempted to explain away the 
scriptural language about the divine 
anger and vengeance, in order, as it 
appears, to shake off the fear of fu- 
ture, at least of eternal, pumishment. 
We should be careful, theretore, 
not to concede in this respect. The 
language of Scripture is peeuharly 
en sawenel and varied on this sub- 


ject; and there perhaps, ali 


are, 
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hundred places, — anger js as. 
cribed to God, to one where he is 
spoken of as ane y. And, indeed. 
how can we conceive of a moral oo. 
vernor, who expresses no decided 
disapprobation of the crimes hy 
which his subjects injure and de- 
stroy one another ? Is he love ? By 
partiality to criminals, which swal- 
lows up general benevolence, is in 
c ompatible with this character. 

‘To sum up the arguinent. “Toye 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Ever, 
part of our conduct, one towards 
another, is lawful or anlaw ful, right 
or wrong, as it accords to this prin- 
ciple,or the contrary. The € simple 
question then that must decide the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of anger, 
is— Does love ever express itself in 
this way ? Is it one of the man\ 
forms which that godlike disposi- 
tion naturally assumes ? As there 
are occasions on which our love wil! 
spontaneously manifest itself by 
grief, yoy, &c. are there any sup- 
posable occasions on which it may 
with equal propriety, or necessarily 
and unavoidably will, shew itsel! 
by anger ? The answer, I think, must 
be in ‘the affirmative. Let love then, 
which is the principle of all Jawtu! 
anger, be also the measure of it—le! 
it dictate the occasion, the degree, 
the duration of our wrath, and then, 
though angry, we shall not sin. 
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‘Immortala ne monet aunus, et 


aluiam 
Que rapit hora diem.”’ 
soll Torquate non te 


CeEnUs, facundia, 


nont 
Re stitu t pi ta 
Nec Lethwa valet 
Calg 


Vincula Pirithoo.”’ 


Ticseus abrumpere 


Hor. lib. 4. od. 7 
the passing dav, 
ycar that slowly rolls away, 


| his: uvfnaltrath proclaim, 


winged hour. 


Oue common home we all shall know 
Whate’er our portions here below 
Of fortune or of fame. 
There, Bute, by friendship raised too ! 
Thy glory, shame, and sorrows lie, 
The storm of envy past : 
Applauded, loved, and teared no more, 
His blaze of power and genius 0’er, 
There Chatham rests at last.”’ 


Tur administration, at the head 
which Lord Bute was placed, were 
far from finding themselves desil: 
ably situated ; and that nobleman, 
though well pleased to be relieved 
from his impracticable colleagu 








«as probably honest in declaring to 
t ott Me! neem that he thought ‘the 
porns ntofo . Pite s re! ON: ition un- 
favourable to the Kine . affairs. In 
ruth, the new cabinet (if it could 
he called new) was composed of 
elemenis not very capable of com- 
bination. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who had favoured the growing in- 
Juence of the royal party, nh hope s 
of All ug the station from which Mr. 
Pitt was expelled, found that he 
id only beeu ausiliany to the esta- 
skewer it of a second master, and 
transierred to he new minister all 
thase je es s, now exasperated by 
disay ppointment, which he had long 
nevend in his boson, and nc swith. 
sanding his croc sked policy had the 
saute ation to find he had nursed 
in vain. Lord Bute’s dispositions 
‘oo, differed’ considerably trom the 
principles to which a majority of 
ihe cabinet was pledged. ‘Though 
himself pacifically disposed, he was 
niaced at the head of a war admi- 
nistration, and events soon shewed 
that no lasting concert could be ex- 
pected. But the state of the Spa- 
nish negotiations was the subject 
which oceastoned the minister and 
his colleagues most uucasiness. Phetr 
wishes on this pot Wwere comptete- 
lyin unison. Lord Bute was anx- 
ous to prevent the further exten- 
on of a war, which he wished to 
npose entirely with al! possible 
axed tion: and both he and the 
ther members of the government 
re personally interested LO avoid 
hostilities with Spain, that they 
ight in some measure shift the 
dium, under which they Jaboured 
forthe imputed ejection of Mr. Pitt, 
Upon that popular favourite, by af- 
tording a practical proot of his pre- 
prancy. But ther anxieties were 
litless, Th 12 whole world SPE med 
‘) be iva conspiracy ‘a exalt the 
itation of Mr. Pi: Scares ly 
iad the news of his ‘resignation 
2€en received at Madrid, when 
N€ negotiation with that court as- 
‘umed a new character; Spain be- 
5an loudly to complain of the pride 
ud violence of Creat Britain, (ee. 
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manded explanations, and, affecting 
to consider the hostile propo gal of 
Mr. Pitt as the act of the cabinet, 
afforded strong indications of her re- 
solution to reject all pacific proposi- 
tions. Lord Bute, and his coadju- 
tors, were egually astonished and 
perplexee Jatthisuaexpected change. 
What was to be done? T hey dreaded 
a war which should confirm the au- 
guries they had despised, yet to sub- 
mit tamely to such insolent en- 
croachments, would have subjected 
them to the still more dangerous 
charge of imbecility. They adopt d 
there fore a bold and decisive tone ; 
declaring that Mr. Pitt’s secession 
should occasion no relaxation in the 
measures of government, and pe- 
remptorily insisting on a disclosure 
of certain secret articles contained in 
a treaty, lately concluded between 
the courts of Franee and Spa: nh, 
called the Family C ompact, Ww hich 
were suspected to be injurious to 
the intcrests of Great Lritain. But 
the sword of Ainrow * was only fa- 
tal when wielded by the hand of tis 
master. ‘Phe same lofty language, 
which trom the tengue or pen of My. 
Pitt scemed to wither and confound 
his opponents, was now heard with 
( ourtly complac euc y and the le- 
mands transmitted to pee sristalag 
Madrid, though qualtiied by some 
private instructions, were in vain 
repeated to the Spanish minister, 
ire deferred, required explanation 
from time to time with diplomatic 
adroitness, sometimes smiled and 
cometines frowned, kept our am- 
bassador in waiting by playing al- 
fernately with his ho ves and fears, 
tili au interval for prevaration had 
been secured, and then politely in- 
timated that his excellcncy night 
retire, venting however at bis de- 
parture a few coarse Charges of re- 
crimination against the goverament 
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¥* The Saracenic conqueror of Ezypt. A 
sovereign of that day 1equested to see the 
sword which had wrought such wonders, 
and, admiring at its smallness, was inform- 
ed by the chief, that the efficacy of the 
weapon depended upon the arm which ge- 
verned it, Vide Gibbon, 
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remonstrances, which 
a cabinet commanded by Lord 
Bute, seem only have hastened 
the conflict, if aided by Mr. Pitt’s 
hich reputation for wisdom and 
courage, W ould probably have awed 
the ene my into si bmissi ony and 
this isa principal reason why it is 
necessary to have men of acknow- 
ledged greatness at the head of an 
administration. ‘The industry and 
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might, probably, (othert 
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neither manly nor prudent. Mac. 
nanimity isa branch of true Wisdom, 
Caution is undoubtedly necessary 
in council, but so is determinatioy. 
ee is a deliberative courage 

ich 1s as practically useful as sq. 
ay mity and providence. At least, 
in p ublic measures, there should me 
nothing of what Mr. Burke calls 
s complexional timidity,” for state 
cowardice always provokes av ores. 
sion. Weakiaee may excite indi- 
vidual compassion, but it stimulates 
national cupidity and violence ; for 
kingdoms, like corporations, “ have 
ne souls *.” 

The war with Spain having thus 
become unavoidable, Lord Bute fel: 
anxious to provide for the increased 
exertions which such a contest ren- 
dered necessary, by retrenching 
from some part of the national ex- 
penditure ; and the state of atkairs 
in Germany afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of diminishing our efforts in 
that quarter. There has always 
been, in this country, a class of po- 
liticians, who have bees disposed to 
think lightly of the general balance 
of power, and insist on the national 
interests of Great Britain, as sepa- 
rated by her locality and maritime 
relations from the great European 
confederation of states. Of this 
school, the same to which Harley 
and Boling! sroke belonged, vas Lord 
Bute. Elis lordship therefore was 
little dis pose d to prosecute the war 
on the Contine nt, and the death oi 
the EK f Russia having re- 
lieved Frede be ihe Second from 
one of his most formidable enemies, 
1¢ was resolved to withdraw a pecu- 
niary subsidy which had been an- 
oni paid to that monarch during 

. Pitt’s administration. 

‘Of this resolution, Frederick 
comp lained loudly, and in his pos- 
tiiumous works, c harges Lord Bute 
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¥ Tt is a maxim of iaw, that corpora- 
tions cannot be seized to a use ; and the 
reason assigned by the old jurists is, that 
they have no souls, uses having formerly 
been enforced only in equity as binding on 
the conscience 
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with having carried on secret in- 
to the detriment of Prussia, 
cabinets both of Petersburgh 
and Vienna. ‘There probably was 
no ground for this charge. Lord 
Bute’s general principles are a suf- 
ficient ‘explanation of his eee 
rowards Frederick. It might be 
dificult at this time to determine, 
whether the measure itself was weak 
Y prudent ; but this we may safely 
say, that edeser ved neither to be vio- 
lently applauded nor violently con- 
demned. No breach of national 
faith was committed; and though it 
was both wise and generous in 
Great Britain to assist in maintaining 
the political system of Europe in- 
violate (while a system yet remain- 
ed), still, as a practical question, we 
had always to measure the means 
with the end, and to consider how 
large a portion of the national re- 
sources could be providently ap- 
plied to effect an object in which 
this country was only indirectly in- 
terested, ‘The political school to 
which Lord Bute belonged, would 
always (as I before observed) have 
been inclined to neglect every ex- 
ternal relation, and to cultivate with 
exclusive attention the marine and 
iniaatty of Great Britain; not suffi- 
clently ‘fee ling thatour aivnue ement 
in those very particulars must consi- 
derabiy depend on the condition of 
the neich! bouring communities. The 
rivalclassofstatesmen smore enlarged 
ie their views, and more liber cal j in 
heir feelings, have, on the contrary, 
been desirous to make this country 
the key-stone of every co nfederacy 
formed for the protec tion of the ge- 
neral liberties of Europe ; and part- 
ly from a generosity, great even in 
its excess, and partly from fixing 
their attention too stron gly on a 
single branch of the national inte- 
rests, would have diverted the whole 
{ the resources of their country to 
preserve an sins aap Spm sbeneieas 
the powers of the Continent. Per- 
haps a middle path might have been 
more convenient. Nothing can be 
Cle arer than that Great Britain must 
De deeply concerned in the fortunes 


trigues, 
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of the neighbouring communities ; 
but nothing also is clearer than that 
the means of exertion being limited, 
and the objects to be pursued va- 
rious, if the stream is forced to a 
great height in one channel, it must 
be proportionably reduced in the 
rest. 

This resolution, to withdraw the 
subsidy from Prussia, produced an 
important change in the ministry, 
and led the way to still greater re- 
volutions, The Duke of Newcaatie. 
feeling, or feigning disgust at the 
new system of ae resigned his 
situation at the head of the Treasury . 
which Lord Bute assumed, and Mr. 
Grenville was appointed Secretary 
of State. 

If the British ministry were re- 
prehensible for reducing the scale 
of theirexertions in the “continental 
war, (which I believe they were 
not), it must at least be confessed, 
that they made extraordinary ef- 
forts in other quarters. Within the 
space of a singie twelvemonth after 
the declaration of war with Spain, 
two large expeditions were sent out 
from this country to the West, and 
one to the East Indies, against the 
colonial possessions of our enemies. 
These succeeded separately in sub- 
duing Martinique and the other 
Leeward Islands then in the posses-= 
sion of France ; the Havannah ; and 
Luconia, the principal of the Phil- 
lippine Islands. At the same time 
a body of 8,000 men was dispatched 
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for the defence of Portugal: and 
5 ; 
though the good Catholics there 


seemed disposed rather to resign 
their fields and monasteries to their 
brethren of Spain, than owe their 
protection to the swords © if heretics, 
our army found means to defend 
them against their will; for the 
Spi iniards too were Catholics, and 
the court cf Lisbon, by some acci- 
dent, discovered a better leader for 
their armies, even than their favour 
ite St. Anthony *. 


* The Count de la Lippe Buckburg, an 
active and intelligent officer. In the life 
ofthe Marshal Berwick, it is meationed. 
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The successes, however, which 
attended the fortunes of Great Bri- 
tain, seem only rendered 
the monister sti} 

Marty li} 
negotiations werecommenced, 
Duke of Bedtord went 
picnipotentiary to 
France. Lord Bute, who was atall 
times ill-disposed to connect this 
country with the Continent, appears 
to have felt little solicitude about 
the affiirs of Germany, being anx- 
rous only io effect a separate pacifi- 
eation. For this indifference on 
such a subject, it would be difficult 
wholly to him; it grew 
however naturally ont of his general 
and undoubtedly 
the occur anany 
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hdraw her armies 

sermany, and to demolish the 
tificationsat Dunkirk. In retorn 
for these 
the 
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without 


was ot. ourse ré = d; . 

“dt to wit 
3OT 
coneessions, or rather for 
purpose of obtaining peace 
delay or difficulty, Great 
Britain agreed to give up a large 


that the Portuguese having been for some- 
time unsuccessful in the field, crew dissa- 
tishied with their commanders, and deter- 
mined toact under a new general. By a 
rapid and novel process, they hurried their 
patron, St. the eral 
inilitary gradations, and having invested him 
with the ehtef command, and arrayed his 
statue with the proper accoutrements, they 
marched out in high spirits to attack the 
; but early tn the day a hapless bail 
earried off the head and shoulders of the 
Saint, and the whole army precipitately 
retrented 
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autumn of 
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portion of her conquests, both jn 
the astern and W estern hemis- 
pheres. She roatage d to France the 
factories which belonged to that 
power war, nD Various 
parts of the hither peninsula of the 
Indies, as well as her principal CO. 
lonies in the West Indian {slands, 
among which were Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, and St. Lucia. To Spain, 
Great Britain restored the Hav annah 
by express stipulation, and Luconia 
by a whimsical species of construc. 
tion; for we are informed that, the 
preliminaries containing no_ parti. 
cular agreement respecting that 
island, it was understood to be relin- 
quished ; an inference which, though 
doubtless very clear to French and 
Spanish intellects, it might have 
heen thoueht would appear less lo- 
sical to the British ministry : but 
they were toointent upon the cone. 
ral conclusion, to meddle with a ['t. 
tle sophistry in the statement of 
term, 

Great Britatn, it is evident, yield- 
ed much; yet the conquests which 
she retained were considerable, ‘The 
prinetpal of these were Canada and 
Cape Breton in’ North America 
with the islands in the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence, Grenada, St. 
Vincents, Dominica, and Tobago. 
Spain alse yielded Florida and some 
adjacent territories, in return for thie 
the Tflavannah, and the 
frec nse of hei system of dia- 
lecties in arguing upon the omission 
in the preliminaries. 

[It would not be easy to find a 
reasonable ground for applauding 


f “~ 
the ministry of this country 


‘tra treaty, thor gn 
Lord Granville is said to hey ec 
clared if, his death-! ed, the 
most honourable peace this nation 


At the same time it must 


before the 
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cession of 


Own 


on the 
conelasion of 
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pon 


ever saw. 
he owned to have been improvident 
rather than disgraceful. What we 
kept was valuable in itself, and 
sufficient recognition of the supe- 
riority which our arms had cained 
during the war. It ean hardly 
doubted, however, that we might 
have retained more ; and though 1 
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« generally impolitic, as well 
ae to press very severely on a 

rressed enemy, leaving there by 
, the national mind the recollection 
‘ Josses exasperated by a sense of 
pression, yet to abandon advan- 
ives, fairly and expensively gained 
~ertainly is not the usual path to 
syeathess. Isut I am not disposed 
very vehemently to coudemn the 
ps ace of 1763. The h: arry with 

shich the preliminaries were ar- 
ranged, and the magnitude of the 
possessions given up, shew that the 
minister Was more anxious to secure 
the object he had in view, than to 
purchase it at the lowest rate. it 
must be owned he made a bad bar- 
vain; but the events of succeeding 
years have evinced thatthe retention 
of a colony more or less would 
have been of very little importance 
to this country ; and perhaps the 
best apology for Lord Bute’s con- 
duct is to be found in its conse- 
quences. He refused all attempts 
to compose the distractions in Ger- 
many; yetas early as the month of 
February, 1763, hostilities ceased 
upon the Continent, and a treaty 
was conciuded between the con- 
tending powers, by which no mate- 
nal extension of territory was ac- 
quired by any of the contracting 
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parties. He concluded what might 
tell appear a hasty and extrava- 
gant peace tor this country 5 vet it 


sted undisturbed for fifteen years, 
aa was then interrupted bv. inte- 
rests quite unconnected with those 
vhich Lord Bute had arranged. 
This could hardly have happened, 
iad we left our enemies proud and 
‘usolent at the restitutions they had 
obtained, and deeply exaspel rated 
for the concessions exacted. wpe 
the whole, we may say that the 
peace was such as might reasonably 
have been expected from Lord 
Hute sand itstood in about the same 
relation to the war which preceded 
it, as that nobleman himself held in 
comparison with Mr. Pitt. In itself 
it was neither very bad nor very 
good, neither very admirable nor 
Ve but If 
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int and suc- 
might be reason- 
vehemently con- 
terms of this peace. 
under ascvere fit 
down to the 
»wertul harangue, 
ted for taree hours, cutered 
fully into the meris and demerits of 
the prelimmary articles, which he 
reprobated in’ the stron: vest Jan- 
guace, geciaring that ‘ the ‘y ob- 
scured. all the glory of As War, sur- 

rendered iow dearest interests of the 
nation, and sacrificed the public 
faith, by abandoning our allies.” Yet 
it must be owned, thatthe last was 
the only charge which Mr. Pitt could 
with much consistency maintain; for 
the terms, which he himself was 
willing to have accepted, differed 
but little, so far as they respected 
France, from those which he so 
strongly reprobated. What would 
have been his conduct as to the re- 

stitution of the Spanisia colonies, We 
canpot determine ; but L am net 
disposed to think it couid be either 
generous or wise In this country to 
reduce a power already too weak, 

and whom it must have been our 
best 
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policy to strengthen, if in- 
creased strength could have given 


her indepe ‘idence. There is a pas- 
sage in this speech, which, to a 
reader in the year 1807, appears 0 
remarkable, that [T shall transcribe 
it. “ To represent France i 
Mr. Pitt) as an object of terror, not 
only to Great Britain, but Lurope, 
re declamation.”’ But France 
was then under an old government, 
acting according to old rules. Her 
increased energies have grown out 
of the establisnainent of a new dy- 
nastry ; which, if would suc- 
cessfully oppose, learn to 
shake offa little ot our attachment ts 
old systems and prejudices, a 
pace With our restless a 
activity an d im} prove) sat. In the 
sixteenth century all pists af tirst 
ne 
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but the superior sanctity and learn- 
ine of the new sect soon extended 


their influence, and the Romanists. 


discovered that the South of Europe, 
like the North, would probably be 
subdued, unless they submitted to 
imitate their enemies, and contend 
with them for the palm in literature 
and morals. The characters indeed 
are reversed. We are they who 
protest against oppression, our ene- 
mies are the proud oppressors ; but 
the principles still remain the same, 
and if we would resist their power, 
we must imitate their wisdom. 
CRITO. 


a — 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue important subject, whieh has 
again been brought under the consi- 
deration of parliament, seems to 
call for the serious attention of the 
Christian Observer. Under Mr. 
Pitt’s last administration, the broad 
question, of what 1s imcorrectly 
called the Catholic Emancipation, 
was fully discussed, and received 
that decision which we had reason 
to expect froma British parliament. 
Now, that its advocates despair of 
accomplishing their objects at one 
stroke, a new scheme scems to 
be adopted for effectuating their 
purpose. The yeneral question Is 
Kept out ofsight; the friends of the 
Catholic claims seem even to have 
given it up; at least they wave the 
discussion of it for the present, and 
rest each individual demand on its 
own peculiar circumstances, or on 
some concession obtained in an un- 
guarded hour of ill-judged candour. 
Thus each claim, successfully pro- 
secuted, becomes a precedent ter 
new concessions; | 
their turn serve aS argumcits to 
support still further demands, Meau- 
while, the principles upon which 
these concessions are asked and 
granted, are sufficiently wide and 
¢omprchensive to bear out the Ca- 
tholics, not only in asserting to their 
utmost extent all the claims which 
they have hitherto adscauced, but in 
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requiring an equal participation of 
every privilege with the. Protes. 
ants, and even the substitution jy 
Ireland of a papal for a protestan; 
hierarchy. Nor have their op 
nents been always sufliciently yjgj- 
lant, while they resisted each inno- 
vation upon its own basis, to refute 
those bold abstract positions which 
the advocates for the Catholics have 
interwoven with the arguments pe. 
culiar to each case. To attempt a 
regular vindication of the existino 
laws, relating to the Catholics, se 
very far from my present purpose : 
but I have thrown together a few 
observations upon some of the lead. 
ing prineiples on which the Catholics 
seem to rest their claims ; and, if 
they tend in any degree to eluci- 
date the subject, they may not be 
wholly unacceptable to the Chris- 
tian Observer. 

One chief dogma, on which the 
advocates of the Catholic claims re- 
ly, is, “ that no persen or class of 
persons ought to be excluded from 
any office in the state on account of 
his religious principles, unless such 
principles are generally connected 
with political sentiments hostile to 
the constitution.” The terms of 
this dogma are ambiguous. They 
inay mean that such exclusion is 
morally, or that it is polttically, 
wrong: but the former, 1 presume, 
is the sense in which it is generally 
received ; for such exclusion is stig- 
matized as persecution, and the re- 
moval of it is termed emancipation. 
Let us then examine the position 
thus understood. The true end and 
object of government is the welfare 
of the community at large; not the 
peculiar benefit of those entrusted 
with the administration of it. The 
wealth, the dignity, the splendour, 
with which magistracy is encircled, 
are thrown around it, not for the 
sake of those who fill its various 
functions ; but partly to secure to 
the goverument that respect and 
authority which is necessary to its 
existence, and partly to encourage 
the exertion of talents in the service 
of the state. It belongs, therefore, 
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ty the laws to fix and ascertain the 
qualifications of those to whom of- 
ces of trust shall be confided, as it 
belongsto the proprietor of an estate 
to determine for hivaself, what cha- 
racter he shall require in his stew- 
ard: the laws may in this respect 
be capricious, absurd, injurious to 
the community ; but they cannot 
be unjust to the class of individuals 
whom they exclude from a share iu 
the administration of government. 
Nor can it make any diilereuce, in 
this view of the question, Ww hethier 
the qualific: ition required be descent 
from a royal or noble family ; the 
posse ssion of property to a ps articu- 
jar amount; or the profession of 
a religious opinions. If the 

atholic ts w vronged by being barred 
Psa executing certain offices of 
magistracy or of executive govern- 
ment, m: ‘vy not every commoner, 
with equal justice, complain, be- 
cause the peerage is hereditary ; 
every subject, because the crown is 
not elective? If, indeed, any ai- 
tempt is made to control the con- 
science of any individual, by de- 
nouncing penalties, corporal oY pe- 
cunlary, against non- conformity to 
the faith or worship of the national 
Church ; this isa persecution, which 
every Christian must loudly con- 
demn. Wherein they consists the 
distinction ¢ In this: to life, and 
personal liberty, and the unmolest- 
cd enjoyment of property, every tn- 
dividual hasa natural right; to power 
over his fellow-creatures, no one has 
anutural right ; and those only, on 
whom the lazes confer 2t, have acitril 
right. If, therefore, any one is de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, 
otherwise than as a punishment fur 
an offence figainst society, or asa 
‘asonable contribution ef his pro- 
we towards the just demands of 
fac state, such deprivation is a 
Wrongtul invasion of a natural right, 
is oppression, is persecution ; and, 
it on account of religious opinions 
— ss such opinions are both open- 

Y promulgated, aud flagrantly in- 
fittons to morality), such depriva- 
Lon is an invasion of the sacred 
Grist, Onssrv. Ne. Gt 
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right of conscience, is bigotry, Is 
persecution of the worst and most 
odicus kind. If, sgain, any one 
whom the constitution of his coun- 
try has invested with authority, 
whether regal, legislative, or judi- 
cial, whether by hereditary title, or 
by election, or by any other mode 
of appointment, is stripped of that 
authority, without the sanction of 
the laws which gave it, or without 
that necessity which supersedes all 
law, such spoliation is an unjustiii- 
able j invasion of a civil right ; is re- 
bellion, or usurpation, or both, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
case, But, inasmuch as effices of 
state are the creatures of positive 
institution, Which no one can claim 
otherwise than as a civil right re- 

sulting from established law, “and to 
whieh. therefore no one 1s entitled 
except those on whom the law con- 
fers them; those, whom the law 
excludes from such otlices, are not 
deprived of that to which they have 
either a natural ora civil right, and 
such exclusion is not persecution in 
any proper sense of the term. 

Bat [ would ry the principle in 
question by anoiher test. From 
true premises, none but true con- 
clusions ean be deduced. Now, if 
the principle which I am discune- 
ing be true, it necessarily follows, 
that religious sentiments, unless con- 
nected with political principles hos- 
tile to the constitution, form no just 
ground of exclusion from the throne 
itself. Unless, then, the advocates 
of the Catholic claims are prepared 
to support their position to this ex- 
tent, they must admit that itis nota 
princ iple of inflexible and universal 


application, and therefore not a 
principle ascertaining a positive 


right: at the utmest itis only a role 
of propriety, or prudeuce, or expe- 
diency ; and a departure from it 
can be only politically vrong. And 
in that point of view it seems to be 
considered by some ot those who re- 
ly upon it in their arguments. They 
do not plead tor the demands of the 
Catholics as matter ef right; but 
press them upon the legislature, as 
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proper or expedic nt to be con- 


ceded, 


Let us then next enquire whether 
ican be assumed as a general prin- 


ciple, that exclusion from offices of 


state on account of religious senti- 
ments, unless such sentiments are 
connected with political principles 
hostile to the constitution, is poltti- 
wrong. I sav as a general 
principle : tor I am by no means in- 
chned to contend that conformity 
tothe national Church is necessarily, 
and under all circumstances, to be 
required asa qualification for oflices 
of trust of every description : itis 
only the recognition of the expedi- 
ency of never re qui iving such quali- 
tic ation, as an unive real or general 
maxim, that Tam at present con- 
cerned to repel. It is a principle 
of government, which few, I be- 
lieve, will be inclined to dispute, 
that, cuterts paribns, those are the 
persons best qualified to fill the 
more inportant offices of trust, who 
have the most at stake in the wel- 
fare of their country, who have the 


cally 


most interest in the continuance of 


the existing form of government. 
What, then, I would ask, can give 
a man a anore important salen 3 in 
the welfare of his country, a more 


lively interest. in the continuance of 


the existing constitution, than the 
reflection that it provides tot the 
maintenance of that religion which 


he most — es? Again, an esta- 


blished religion 
luting to its e: 
port. 


implies laws re- 
tblishment and sup- 
By ie ni then, can those 
Yaws be so firmly administered, as 
by a judicature convinced of their 
propriety, so steadily exec uted as 
by a magistracy conscicutiously at- 
tached to the national Church 3 — so 
zealously protected as by an army 
aud navy under t! 
officers, who feel that they are 
hi ghting for the altar of their God, 
as wellas for the throne of their Su- 
vereign, andthe soil that gave them 
births But the arguments, 1 shall 
be to . 1, may be retorted upon my- 
sclf: give to the Ca itholics, Say their 


advocates, tae sume privileges +S 


On Catholic E mancipation. 


ie command of 


[Apriz, 


their fellow subjects enjoy, and you 
will inake them good citizens and 
faithful soldiers. Tf, indeed, expe. 
rience would warrant the opinion, 
that persons strongly prepossessed 
in favour of any particular form of 
relivion are, in general, actuated by 
latic or no zeal to recommend it to 
others, to extend its influence, and 
to render it the prevailing religion 
of their country; the 
might have some weight. But con- 
sult the annals of history : the firs: 
object of a sect is to secure the free 
exercise of their religion ; when 
this is obtained, a spirit of prosely 
tism arises; success inspires new 
hopes ; and those, who once only 
demanded toleration, soon claim to 
have the national religion superseded 
by their own. ‘To this Gf we wish 
to consider the general principle as 
applied to the case in question) we 
must add the peculiar nature of the 
Roman Catholic religion ; its into- 
lerant maxims; its universal con- 
demnation of all who are not within 
the pale of the Papal Church ; its 
claim to universal dominion 3 and, 
above all, the tmpious doctrine 
which it has publicly and authori. 
tatively avowed, and which it has 
never recanted, that faith is not tg 
be kept with heretics. But, in this 
: ‘nlightened age, the principles ot 
Catholics, it is urged, are widely 
different irom those ‘which they 
held a century ago: all fear of the 
prevalence of popery, all dread ot 
Its persecuting spirit, is now ridi: 
culed as an idle tale, fit only for 
the nursery. In the minds of Ca- 
tholics, who have enjoyed a liberal 
education, the grosser absurdities of 
popery, we may perhaps admit, are 
WOW ©X :plained away, and the Ant- 
christian maxims alluded to are i 
some degree abandoned : but that 
light, which, in tarious pasts 0) 
Europe, and above all in this fa- 
voured island, has dispelled ot 
thinned the mists of papal superstl- 
tion, has not yet daw ned on the be- 
nighted Catholics of the lower or 
ders in the sister kingdom, | If then 
government is uuder the ne 


argument 


hie 
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cessity of employing Papists of this 
description as privates in the army 
nd navy, it is on that account 
doubly important that the general 
oficers Should be men not btassed 
‘» favour of the Church of Rome. 
\ conscientious and enlightened Ro. 
man ¢ ‘atholic officer, be it conceded, 
will not avail himself of the power, 
with which he is intrusted, 
‘ort from the government of his 
country any advantage for hisown 
- ligion ; buat is there no danger that 
1 designing hypocrite, professing 
popish se ntiments in order to gain 
popularity among a Roman Catho- 
lic soldiery, might use that popu- 
larity for the worst of purpeses? 
Might not the Freneh Emperor, 
vho has re-established the Cathole 
re religion in his own dominions, and 
rertainty for no trivial end much 
less with any good design; might he 
not, by holding out as his object 
the universal re-establishment of po- 
pery, | neutralize a considerable pro- 
portion of our strength, if the com- 
mand of Trish soldier: s were confided, 
[will not say to a Roman Catholic, 
hut to one for sinister purposes pro- 
fessing the religion of the Church of 
Rome ? 

Another principle, which 1s evi- 
dently taken for granted y many 
of the advocates of the Catholic 
clams in the course of their argu- 
ments, but which they have not yet 
ve weaned directly to advance, is that 
different religions are all equally 
sood, and that the religion of the 
majority of the inhabitants ought to 
be the national religion of the coun- 
(ry. I am notaware that this prin- 
ciple has been distinctly avowed ; 
Dut many sentiments have been nd. 
vanced which imply the adoption 
of it. Much has been said of the 
great proportion which the Catholics 
bear to the Protestants in Ire land; 
While a warm attachment to the 
Established Church, and a jealous 
dread of Catholic doctrines, are stig- 
matized as illiberal prejudices, @s 
bigotry worthy only of the dark 
ages. Have then the morals of the 
4auon no influence on its happi- 


to exX- 
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has the religion of the 
people no operation on their morals? 
Or are those who need instruction 
the best qualified to choose their own 
instructors, and to decide what doe- 
trines those tnstructors shall teach.? 
Is the pepular voice to be consulted 
with more deference in matters of 
religion than tn questions of pol lie 
tics? All or some of these questions 
must be answered in the atflirmative, 
in order to make out the position as 
assuned in the arguments for the 
Catholic claims. But, if the morals 
of the people be, indeed, the main 
source of the happiness or misery of 
the nation, and if those morals es- 
sentially re pe nd oon their religious 
opinions, itisthe duty (even merely 
with reference to this worl lof those 
rulers, in whose hands Providence 
has placed the government of their 
country, to watch over those mora! 
to direct those religious cepinions, 
and to provide for their subjects in- 
struction in those principles of reli- 
gion which those rulers deem most 
conducive to public morality, not 
those which may suit: perhaps the 
depraved taste, or cor- 
rupt inclinations, or encourage the 
blind prejudices of the people. And 
ii those rulers have a due sense of 
the momentous charsc committed to 
them, and duly appreciate the infi- 
nitely superior “Import: ince Of eicr- 
nal thi ings over the things of time 
and space, they will be sensible, 
that a further duty is required af 
theim: that it is incumbent on them 
not merely to watch over the morals 
of their subjects, but to atiord them 
every opportunity of receiving that 
knowledge whic h is unto everlast- 
ing life. 


ness? Or 


oratify the 


DPiA55. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SIR, 
Havine been fortunately informed 
that three young ladies of my ac- 
quatntanc ‘e are now in the ve ry act 
of buying Latin grammars and en- 
gaging masters tu instruct them im 











Ot 


that language, and happening to 
know that they are your constant 
readers, } can think of no plan so 
likely to deter them from their pro- 
ject as to convey inv advice to them 
through the medium of the Chris- 
tian Observer. 

I can Only assigu two probable 
motives for 4 woman’s wishing to be 
mistress of the learned languages; 
curiosity, and a desire of distiuc- 
tion. 

With respect to the former, the 
universality of the failing will hardly 
operate as an excuse, uor will it 
need many words to shew the im- 
propriety and danger of admitting 
such a motive of action. But I 
would besides beg leave to assure 
my fair friends, if they wil take 
my word for it, that the study of 
the dead languages will supply to 
them no gratification of curtosity in 
any degree proportionate to the time 
aud labour which it necessarily re- 

ures. 

It cannot be very interesting to 
ladies to learn how one hero tum- 
bled another from his car, how god- 
desses fought, or how gods_ in- 
trigued. What is fabulous in pro- 
fane history, they would not relish, 
what is true and important, they 
may read with tenfold facility and 
nearly equal advantage, in the works 
of approved modern authors. 

As for the moral and piilosophi- 
cal discoveries of Greece and Rome, 
they may rest coatented in “ bliss- 
ful ignorance.” Be it sufficient for 
them to know that a singie page of 
their Bibles contains lessons of mo- 
rality more striking and sublime 
than all the writings of Plato or Se- 
nec: can furnish. 

But temale curiosity is interested 
in the ancient lore of Greece and 
Rome, less perhaps in its primitive 
use, than in its modern application. 
Not only is almost every Spectator, 
Rambler, and Adventurerintrench- 
ed behind some formidable scrap of 
Greck or Latin, but every book or 
pamphlet of more modern date 
which makes its appearance, whe- 

ther profound or trifling, serious or 
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comic, is loaded with the same ex. 
crescences; and a very favourite 


production of the latter Class, owes 
a great deal of its success to happy 
equivoques, unintelligible for the 
most part except to those conversant 
with the learned languages*, Ip 
short allmodern productions are unj- 
versally either decorated or defaced 
with classical alinsion and quotation, 
down from a speech in the House o} 
Commons to a lottery advertise. 
ment, 

All this is certainly very hard 
upon the ladies, and doubtless it is 
one of their chief stimulants to the 
daring attempt which it 1s the ob- 
ject of this paper to discourage ; but 
if they had any idea how little they 
lose by not entering into the spirit 
of these favourite literary appen. 
dagesthey would probably no longer 
regret their ignorance. 

For instance, one of the most 
common, and therefore it is fair to 
conclude, the most generally ap- 
proved and admired mottoes in mo- 
deri use, is the following: 

———‘* Si quid novisti rectius istis 
<< Candidus imperti; si non his utere me- 
cum.” 

This then of course will be sup- 

posed by those who are unacquaint- 

ed with its meaning to contain some 

original and profound thought, some 

striking and noble sentiment, or at 
least some brilliant and happy allu- 
sion. It will probably therefore be 
some disappointment to learn that 
it expresses simply this: “If you 
have better information upon this 
subjectthan I, impart it withoutcere- 
mony ; if not, take that which I ofter 
you:” asentimentsufficiently modest, 
but not perhaps, it will be thought, 
particularly neworimportant. Again 
authors frequently plant at the be- 
ginning of their work two significant 
words “Utile, dulci,” which just 
means this, that their work combines 
instruction and entertainment. Tin, 
though not equally modest with the 
former, is certainly not more strik- 
ing or original. It must be col 


* The Miseries of Human Life. 








fossed those cannot he said to 
iyse much, who lose the meaning 
of such quotations, and that they 
must have a most insatiable and un- 
distinguishing appetite for know- 
ledge who feel any anxiety to en- 
ric h their stock of information with 
treasures like these. 

If it be not a desire toknow, which 
stimulates to these unfeminine pur- 
suits of literature, it is of Course a 
desire to shine. And here as betore 
] would ask, if the desire is likely 
to be gratified by the means pro- 
posed, A woman who 1s mistress 
of the learned languages is undoubt- 
edly distinguished ; hut there is such 
a thing as an unenviable distinction. 
Cleopatra, Messalina, and Catha- 
rine of Russia, were all distinguish- 
ed women. Something more then is 
necessary, aud one must please as 
well as astonish. Now neither rea- 
son nor experience at all lead us to 
believe that learned women are 
agreeable either to their own sex or 
tothe other. To the former they 
hold out a mortifying superiority, 
to the latter an alarming and pride- 
revolting rivalship. Envied on the 
one side, and feared on the other, 
they are considered as the common 
enemy of both, and having it in 
their power to console themselves 
with Homer and Virgil, to mix with 
heroes, and converse with shep- 
herds, it is not thought hard that 
they should be deprived of the at- 
tentions of such men as livein these 
— days. Among the scanty 
listof learned women few have been 
the favourites of history, or have 
been handed down in a favourable 
light to posterity. 

"EW chevefore scholastic attainments 
supply no food either to female cu- 
riosity or to female vanity, what in- 
ducements do they hold out ade- 
guate to the time and labour which 
they necessarily demand? If it be 
answered, “It is a duty to inprove 
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the understanding, and enlarge the 
stock of useful knowledge ;’ ic. 
ply that ie is admitted. The only 
question is, whether with re spect to 
women such studies be improving 
and such knowledge useful. I would 
do the sex the justice to believe, 
that they are disposed to act ring 
higher and more proper motives 
than those which have been com- 
mented upon; but where will they 
find the study of the learned lag- 
guages, or the abstruser parts of sci- 
ence, inculcated as one of the duties 
of women? The general tendenc y 
of the scriptural exhortations to the 
sex is undoubtedly adverse to such 
pursuits. ‘The same precepts which 
inculcate that women are not to 
teach, not to be forward, and to be 
submissive and obedient to their 
husbands, evidently tend to repress 
in them all intellectnal ambition, 
and all the pride of mental supe- 
riority. 

I know not, Sir, whether any apos 
logy be necessary for offering to the 
notice of the Christian Observer a 
subject unimportant in comparison 
with those which he is accustomed 
to treat; but those who dictate to us 
upon the highest subjects will ge- 
nerally have. considerable influence 
with usin matters of lessimportance. 
The Christian Observer, which is 
very justly considered by the reli- 
gious world as of high authority 
on points of Christian practice 
and behief, naturally obtains re- 
spectful attention when interests 
less weighty are discussed, and du- 
ties less sacred inculeated. Nor is 
this a privilege, as it appears tome, 
by any means trifling, or lightly to 
be valued, when it is considered 
that upon a seanieaian of minute 
excellencies, and an observance of 
trifling decorums, depends the per- 
fection of moral character and the 
happiness of social life, 
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1 /mitive Truth, in a History of the 
Jntcrnal State of the Reformation, 


expressed by the eariy Reformers in 
their Writines: and in which the 


YQucstion concerning the Calvinism 
of the Church of England is deter- 
mined by poswre Lon- 
don. Hatchard. 
ROY. 

Ir requires no great experience to 
er. that men do not differ 
inore widely im their optiiea of 
things, than in their ideas of de- 
monsiration. On subjects of reli- 


} 
e1ous as well 


| : 
eHisC ave 


as political discussion, 
honest and upright characters fvre- 
duently adopt sentiments which no 
ingenuity can reconcile, and from 
the same. first principles arrive at 
conclusions diametrically opposite ; 
whilst each is surprised at the folly 
or obstinacy of his antagonist, who 
can shut nis eyes against the light 
of truth, and persist in error, purely 
because he will not be convinced, 
We remember to have heard of a 
very worthy man, who had an un- 
conquerable dislike to serve upona 
surv; for he had always to contend 
with eleven obstinate fellows, who 
were quite above the reach of rea- 
son and argument. ‘The moral of 
this story we would recommend to 
those, wha expect that the contro- 
sersy on the Calvinistic or Armi- 
nian tendeney of our Articles can 
ever be setiled to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the contending parties, Mo- 
ral demonstration, notwithstanding 
the jrdgment of Mr. Locke, differs 
videly from mathematical proof. 
After all that has been said by the 
ablest combatants, and though we 
have often expressed something like 
a decisive opinion on this much agi- 
tuted point, it 1s very possibie that 
WWwO persons of the utmost probity 
end fairness may differ widely in 
lement; but he, who after 
¢xaintnation should doubt, whie- 


‘ }CTP YU 


ther the three angles of a triangle 
are really equal to two right anoles 
would scarcely be complimented ej. 
ther for his sagacity or candour, 

Dr. Kipling undertook to settle 
the controversy by scholastic syllo- 
cism - but his syllogisms failed : 
there were in them indeed so many 
chinks and gaps, so many holes and 
openings, at which truth might steal 
outand criormightcreen in, that they 
were not well calculated to furnish 
much support to bis cause. His learn. 
ed opponent Academicusadvanced to 
the contest with no ordinary display 
of reasoning and argument; but nei- 
ther was he wholly successful. The 
work before us professes to deter- 
mine the question by positive evi- 
dence. The testimony of those whe 
composed the Articles, if that testi- 
mony were clear and unequivocal, 
is Worth all the arguments that ever 
were produced; and though we 
perhaps have not exactly the same 
notion of proof with the respectable 
Kiditor of this volume, yet we are 
willing to admit, that his extracts 
from the writings of the Reformers 
are in general judicious; that he 
vrites in a spirit of mildness and 
concihation ; and that those who pe- 
ruse bis book without deriving from 
it both pleasure and instruction, are 
either very happy ortolerably learn- 
ed already. 

After stating in the Preface what 
is the precise nature of the question, 
viz. “ Whether the Church of Eng- 
land maintains the doctrine, what- 
ever it be, which distinguished this 
reformer Calvin from all other re- 
formers, and the Church in Gene- 
va, the Gallic Church, from all 
other Churches *,” the author proe 

* This mode of considering the subject, 
we think it but jastice to the Calvinists to 
state, will not be admitted by them to af- 
ford by any means a fair view of the ques- 
tion. They contend that almost all the re- 
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eeds to call his evidence. The 
principal witnesses are the Bishops 
jewel and Grindal. Of the former 
ofthese great men Burnet observes, 
rhat he bh: ul reason to look on his 
yvorks as a very sure Commentary 
on our Articles, so far as they le d 
nim. Their testimony is supported by 
‘hat of Hooper in 1550, and of Sam- 
gonaad Humphrey in 1566; by selec- 
‘ions from Bullinger’s Decade 3, and 
from the Confession of the [elvetic 
Church; and by other evidence from 
the writings of the reformers in the 

reign of E lizabeth. 
As the work consists almost en- 
‘rely of these selections, we shall 


do little more than present some of 


‘he best for the judgment of our rea- 
ders. 


Jewel to Peter Martyr, 1559: 


“ We have presented all the Articles of 


sur religiou and doctrine tothe Queen, and 
we have not departed even in the smallest 
point from the Confession of Zurich” that 
, ‘from the Helvetic Confession.’ (p. 38.) 


Jn 1562, 


“ As to opinions we have cut off every 
rror to the very quick, and we are not so 
much as anail’s breadth distant from your 
doctrine,” viz. ‘in the Helvetian 
_p 38.) 


he writes thus: 


School,’ 


Grindal to Bullinger, in 


states, that ; 


“Many did endeavour to bring into the 
Ciuurcha doctrine different from the pure and 
-iucere profession, as it was embraced by 
the Churches of Helvetia;’’ but “ to that 
day the Church of Engiand did fully con- 
sent with the Helvetian Churelies and their 
Contession lately published.”? (p. 40.) 


1566, 


Humphrey and Samson to Bullin- 
fer in 1506: 


“God be praised, our doctime is pure 
‘ud uncorrupt: In the form of worship, 
wich is not the least important part of re~ 
ligiony why do we halt ? Why imitate the 

rapists, our enemies, in the reformation 
of religion, rather than your own brethren ? 





formed Churches coincided with Cuaivin in 
Goctrine; and that therefore there Was ao- 
thi e In his system which disting aishod him 


from all other reformers, and the Genevese 


{ ny 


ich from al) ‘other Churches 
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The Confession of our Church fs the 


saine as yours; our doctrine and faith stand 
upon the same sna he the seal of it 
the same, and we have the same Christ . 
our Lord and King.” (p. 41.) 


To shew the perfect similarity of 
our Articles to those of the Helve- 
tian Churches, we are sieehted p. 


42, with the Helvetic Confession of 
the year 1536, “more largely writ- 
ten in 1500.” OF this the tenth 


treats of 
and 


 God’s 
Election oil 


chapter, p. 54, 
Predestination 
Saints.” 


**God has from the beginning, freely 
and of his mere favour, without any respect 
of persons, predestinatcd or elected the 
hy Christ ; ac- 
to what the Apostie has said, God 
has chosen us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world; and again, Who has 
savedus, and eatied us with an holy cali. 
ing, not according to our works, but ac- 
cording to Lis own purpose and grace, which 
was given to us through Christ Jesus before 
all time, but is now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ Theretove God did not choose us with. 
out some medium, although that medium 
be not any merit inus; but he chose usin 
Christ and for Christ’s sake; so that they, 
who now ere grafted into Christ by faith, 
are also his elect; and they, who are not 
in Christ, are teprobates s, according to that 
of the Apostle, Examine yourselves, whe- 
ther ye bein the faith: Kuow ye not your 
own selves, that Jesus Curist is in you, ex- 
ccpt ye be reprobates ? 

‘* Lastly, the saints are chosen in Christ 
by God to a certain end; which also the 
Apostle declares, saying, He has chosen 
usin Him, that we should be haly and x 
W ho bas pre- 
hé adopt us io be 
yors Christ to 
that lus glorious grace might be 


saints, whom he will save 
cording 


; ° y 
oul blame before him in lowe. 
destinated us, that he mig 
, } / ° j ? 
through Jesus hemesedf, and 


praised. 


The rest of the chapter enards 
= SP Oe iio place : I abuse f the 
chiefly against the abuse of tlic 
trine. 

ry ‘ 11 {y , wD. } 

Che toilowing ex tract is from Pr 
linger’s Answer to the P ‘ope’s Bul 


in lo/7d. 


doe 


‘© That she (Quecn Elizabeth) chose n 


16 have the opinions of men followed by 
herself and her kingdom, hs.t the wure 
Woid of God, heretofore received by King 
ae eee } tiie VIth- not th Snont 
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impious rites and institutions as the said 
bull charged her. That she received and 
delivered to her subjects nothing else to ob- 
serve, than what her brother of holy ine- 
mory before had piously and prudently out 
of the Word of God, judged fit to be re- 
ceived and believed, aid so to be deliver- 
ed to his people. For the King having 
called together to London all the chief no- 
bility, bishops, and doctors out of the whole 
kingdom, admitting also among them very 
eminent doctors of other nations, being the 
servants of God, commanded that they 
should shew him out of the Holy Scriptures, 
what he and his kingdom in so great a di- 
versity of opinions should follow. And that 
they, faithfully discharging the trust com- 
mitted to them by the King, drew up and 
framed certain Heads or Articles, at that 
time ynanimously, oul of the Word of God; 
which the King both received, and with- 
out delay set forth, under this tit]e, 
ticles, &c’.” (p. 80.) 


© Are 


In the Convocation of 1586, it 
was agreed that every minister with 
2 cure, and under a certain degree, 
should provide a Bible and Bullin- 
ger’s Decades ; part of these he was 
enjoined to read every day, tomake 
notes from them, and to shew his 
notes at cerfain Intervals toa preach- 
er in the neighbourhood. We are 
furnished, p. 83, &c., with extracts 
from some of the Decades: of these, 
the 13th section relates to Provi- 
dence and Predestination. (p. 108.) 

The plain object of this section 
is to assert these doctrines as nearly 
as possible in the language of Scrip- 
ture, and then to gua ird them from 
abuse. The subje ct is evidently 
discussed with an awful impression, 
how improper it Is to pursue such 
difficult my steries and to “creep 
snto the seat of God’s Council.” (p- 
115.) 

{n proof of the assertion, that nei- 
ther Kilizabeth nor her Bishops were 


neliped to pay any deference to the 


Ministe: or Chureh in Geneva, Be- 

" is ty {’¢ 50 \ S } - iF 
4a 8 intredne } (p$ .) as writing 

9 Badinger in these terms: 

As oe the’: Church of Geneva, he left 
hima fo sadge, how at Was ha@ed by the 
Queen, is thatshe had never by the licast 
word sigicued, Liat his present to her of 
be: Annuotatiuns was acceptable: that the 
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cause of her hatred wastwofold,” &c.- : “thar 
their Church (viz. of Gene wel therefore 
was not fit to send either messenger or Jer. 
ter to the Queen, for the regulation of the; se 
disorders.’”’—*‘ But he did earnestly de Sing 
that some person might be sent from 2. 
rich, for that theirs was the Church alone, 
by whose authority both the Queen ay 
the Bishops did seem to be moved.” 








f 


As a confirmation of this argu. 
ment, our reformers in Elizabeth’s 
reign are stated on the authority of 
Burnet to have written many letters 
to the Helvetian doctors, “ full of 
respect and love, and of great de. 
ference to their opinion and judg. 
ment, in what related to the refor- 
mation of religion :” but no such 
letters are to be found in Geneya, 
(p. 252.) 

Our readers will be enabled from 
these quotations to form a tolerably 
correct estimate of the work before 
us, Whether tbe author has com. 
pletely established his argument, 
that our Articles and Liturgy eX- 
actly correspond with the Confes- 
sion of Zurich or Helvetia, and with 
no other, may still seem to admita 
doubt. Jewell and others have 
been introduced, as affirming the 
perfect similarity of the Helvetic 
and Enelish Churches: but in esti- 
mating the value of such affirmation, 
we inust always bearin mind, what 
were the great objects for which at 
that time the reformers contended, 
and what doctrines they considered 
as of the first importance. Our read- 
ers ‘need not to be informed, that 
the struggle at that period was for 
the establishment of the Protestan' 
faith in opposition to the Catholic: 
the avowal of Arminian against Ca! . 
Vinistic tenets, or the contrary , was 
necessarily a point of very inferior 
moment. In proof of this we need 

only look at the nature of the case, 
or refey to the history of the time. 
If positive evidence be required, we 
woa&ld refer to Bishop Jewell’s “ ex- 
plicit and full Declaration of the 
Pail b of the Church of England,” 
expresse ‘d in her public apology ; 
hough other topics are introduced, 
C “ iain controversy was between 
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Protestantism and Popery: and it 
was extremely natural, whiist the 
miad was diverted to these great 
points, to assert the perfect simila- 
sity of doctrine in the Churches of 
England and Zurich. 

Rat admitting the identity of the 
fuglish and Helvetic Confessions to 
he demonstrated, will it thence fol- 
inw ag a necessary corollary, that 
‘ye Chureh of England is not Cal- 
viyistic in. Goctrine? We appre- 
Lond that chis inference will be de- 
vied by all those who give to our 
‘wth Article a Calvinistic interpre- 
‘ation; for they will find in the 
tenth chapter of the Helvetic Con- 
‘ossion of 1506, as quoted above, 
precisely the same indications of 
Calvinism which they have disco- 
vered in that mysterious Article It 
does not appear to us, therciore, that 
cur author, even if he succeeded in 
establishing the point which he atn- 
ed to prove, has advanced one step 
towards the definitive settlement of 
this unhappy controversy. It still 
remains to be shewn that the doc- 
trines of the Church of Zurich are 
not Calvinistic. 

It is worthy of notice, that the 
Helvetian Confession of 1535 had 
no Article on Predestination. Might 
it not then be inferred, from the ex- 
stence of our 17th Article, that our 
reformers were more inclined to 
Calvinism than the compilers of that 
Confession? It is true, that in that 
Article “the doctrine of election 
ind predestination is expressed none 
otherwise than in the very words of 
scripture 3”? but the circumstance 
ofthis Article being superadded to 
tie Confession of 1536, was no tri- 
ling alteration. The Helvetic di- 
vines, in 1566, composed a chapter 
on this subject, and have guarded 
‘ie doctrine much more at large 
than our own reformers. These 
facts seem at least to establish one 
pont; that Jewel, and Hooper, 
an others, who so early as the 
vears 1559 and 1562, declared that 
“the Articles had not departed even 
iu the smallest point—not so much as 
anail’s breadth from the confession 

Christ. Osserv. No. 64. 
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of Zurich,” ought to be understood 
as speaking with considerab!e lfati- 
tude: they had secured the great 
points, and considered the rest as 
comparatively non-essential. 

Our reformers appear to hay 
lived on terms of greater intimacy 
with the ministers of Zurich than 
with those of Geneva. For this fact 
many reasons might be assigned, 
besides a difference in doctrine *; 
for “Grindal was known to have 
a great respect to the name of Cal- 
vin.” 

We throw out these ideas rather 
to convince the respectable editor of 
this voiume, that the question is not 
vet exhausted, than by way of di- 
rectly controverting his positions. 
The great and important doctrine 
of Justification by Faith through 
Jesus Christ, without which creeds 
are nugatory, and Churches an 
empty name, wasalike the doctrine 
of Calvin and of Luther, of Armi- 
nius, and of the Church of Eng- 
Jand. If we ask then with Jewel, 
“what sav we of the fathers,” what 
say we of the reformers? “ What ac- 
count may we muke of them:” We 
would answer in his words, “ they 
were learned men, instruments of 
the merey of God. We despise 
them not; we read them; we re- 
verence them; and give thanks to 
God for them. Yet may they not 
be compared with the Word of God. 
We may not build upon them; we 
may not make them the foundation 
and warrant of our conscience; we 
may not put our trustin them: they 
are stars, fair, and beautiful, and 
bright; yet they are not the sun: 


* Our author indeed assigns, in the words 
of Beza, what appear to have been the reai 
reasons of the dislike which Queen FEliza- 
beth felt to the Church of Geneva, and 
these have no reference to doctrine. One 
was that the ministers of Geneva * were 
esteemed too severe and rigid, which espe- 
cially displeased such as were afraid of be . 
ing rebuked ;” the other that “two books 
were published at Geneva, one against.the 
Government of Women by Mr. Knor; the 
other of the Right of the Magistracy by 
Goodman.” (p. 250.) 
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they bear witness of the light; they 
are notthe light. Christ is the Sun 
of Righteousne iss: Christ is the light, 
whichlightens every man that comes 
into the world. His Word is the 
Truth: He is the day-spring, which 
has visited us from on hich. He 
came trom the bosom of the Father : 
he shall guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” Jewel on the Scriptures, 
as quoted p. 207. 
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A Letter on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, addressed to the Freeholders 
and other Inhabitants of Yorkshire. 
By Wittiam Wicperronce, Esq. 
London, Cadell and Davis. 1807. 
8Vv0O. pp. 300. 


Tue feelings with which we com- 
mence our review of this work may 
more easily be conceived than de- 
scribed. After twenty years of un- 
remitted exertion, the advocates for 
the abolition of the slave trade, 
whom we hesitate not to pronounce 
the best friends of this country and 
of human nature, have reached the 
termination of their labours. They 
have conducted the struggle to a 
successful and glorious issue. They 
have gained the eminence so long 
contested, and can now survey in 
retrospect the plains through which 
they passed, the stations they occu- 
pied, and the passes which were 
most vigorously defended, the scenes 
of their momentary discomfiture, 
but of their final and eve srlasting 
triumph. They have carried the 
lines. They have reheved the 
city. 
‘¢ Ergo omnis longo solvit se Teucria Juctu ; 
Panduntur porte; juvat ire, et Dorica 
castra, 
Desertosque videre 
tum. 
Hic Dolopum manus, hic sevus tendebat 
Achilles, 
Classibus hic locus, hic acies certare sole- 
bant.’’ 


locos, litusque relic- 


The same event, which occasions 
these feelings of exultation in every 
reflecting mind, will also mate: ‘ially 
afiect the nature of our present 
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strictures. Had the moment 
question lately decided been still 2 
issue, we should have felt it our duty 
to give a full Sy nopsis of the con. 
tents of the work before us, With 
large extracts of the facts and rea. 
sonings it contains, that we might 
have been assistant, according to oy; 
power, to their general circ ulation, 
But this great measure having beey 
carried, we feel ourselves justified 
in indulging a greater a la 
mixed obser vation, presenting to ou 
readers only a general view of the 
nature and object t of the work, and 
pausing on such of the more ye. 
markable passages as shall seen, 
peculiarly to deserve our notice. 
The writer, in the present address 
to his constituents, evidently intends 
to present to the ‘world a full and 
authentic statement of the merits o! 
that case which he has so long ze 
lously advocated, cleared of the mis. 
representations to which it has been 
subjected, and fortified by the princi- 
pal evidences and arguments on 
which itsclaim tothe public attention 
has always rested. This intention he 
has very successfully executed. The 
letter before us contains a view of 
the question upon which it was 
written, full and satisfactory. No 
great branch of the subject is omit- 
ted. No principal objection is left 
unanswered. Yet it is neither en 
cumbered by too large a mass of 
detailed evidence, nor drawn out 
into unreasonable length by a pain- 
ful exposition of every inferior ar- 
gument, or an analysis of every 
puerile and captious cavil. The 
author seldom digresses, and never 
declaims; but pursues a manly march 
of statement, reasoning, and obser- 
vation, from the opening avow al of 
the motives which prompted the 
undertaking, to the conclusions he 
at last irresistibly establishes, and 
the awful corollaries flowing from 
them. Tle insists on genera! truths; 
he collecis important facts; and, 
disposing his materials in a manne! 
which is neither too loose nor too 
technical, he has the art of carrying 
his reader along with him from ste? 


Tt 
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to step, through a vast range of in- 
reymediate inferences, without fa- 
ti guing his attention, or bewildering 
hit $ understanding: and though the 
work is rather too long, if consider- 
ed as written only to produce an 
“nmediate effect; we cannot wish it 
shortened even by a single line, 
when we recollect, that this must 
be (if we may so term it) the re- 
corded memorial, to be transmitted 
toposterity, of thegr ounds on which 
their ancestors abolished a traflic so 
long the disgrace of the British em- 


Ae In the general character ot 


this work we immediately recog- 
nise the author of “ The View of 
Practical Christianity.” It is dis- 
tinguishe d by the same broad and 
libe ral principles in every branch 
of philosophy ; the same ardour of 
religious feeling 5 the sume prevail- 
ing simplic ity, candout, and tender- 
ness; the same exuberance of ideas, 
and felicity of diction, ‘The style is 
open, popular, and eloquent; though 
less rich, and less perfect, than in 
his former work. The composition 
indeed is evidently hurried ; but this 
has rather defrauded it of excellen- 
cies within the writer’s reach, than 
occasioned any very striking faults. 
Viewed as a work destined to live for 
ages, as, what Thucydides boldly 

called bis history, “‘ Krywa eg ass, » 

it is wanting in compactness sad 
sententious dignity . but considered 
as an sddvess primarily intended 
for present effect, perhaps a more 
philosophical habit would have di- 
minished its attractions. The an- 
thor has this peculiar faculty, that 
he communicates the most pro- 
found and extensive truths in a 
manner so cheerfully familiar, that 
the reader is surprised at the ease 
with which he apprehends them. 
The “y are stated as if they were 
without diffie ulty, and, so stated, 
they re ally are. 

Yet it m: ay not unnaturally be 
asked, why was it necessary to 
write at all? Has not the question 
of the slave trade been long since 
fully examined ? Undoubtedly it 
has; and we may say wh Mr, Wil- 
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berforce, ‘‘ Were it as easy to pre- 
vail on mankind to read publica- 
tions which have been some time 
before the world, as to peruse a new 
one, the present task might have 
been spared.” Those, however, 
who have attended to the latest 
discussions of this subject in parlia- 
ment, will not be disposed to ques- 
tion the propriety of a fresh publi- 
cation, when they recollect how 
little acquainted the anti-abolition- 
ists appear to be with the most es- 
tablished positions respecting the 
slave trade, even after the extensive 
circulation of this pamphlet. Need 
we ask, whether information was 
wanted, when we find one of the 
principal advocates of that traiflic 
straining for proofs that wars have 
always existed in Africa, and talk- 
ing learne ‘diy of Leo Africanus and 
Elzevir Editions; just as if his op- 
ponents bad aflirmed that this quar- 
ter of the world was exempted, by 
an original benediction, trom those 
miseries which the great Creator 
has ordained in every place to be 
the consequences and the punish- 
ment of guilt? Need we ask, whe- 
ther the re-statement of some gene- 
ral truths in morals and politics can 
be useless, when we hear the same 
srave senator declare, that he loves 
to linger around the institutions of 
his ancestors; and endeavour to pro- 
tect himself by the authorjty of 
great names, without daring to trust 
those institutions toa trial by the 
country? We doubt not that such 
‘lay loiterers,” if at an early part 
of the last century a monument had 
been proposed to Sir Isaac Newton, 
would have risen to inform us, that 
this new system in astronomy was 
purely theoretic ; that P tolemy, and 
Archimedes, and Kepler, and Des- 
cartes, and Tycho Brahe, had all 
discountenanced the hy pothesis; and 
perhaps have challenged the prin- 
cipal supporter of such a motion 
“to descend from his philosophic 
elevation to the level of plain expe- 
rience.”” Surely these schoolmen 


require to be tutored ia a few of the 
elementary principles which amore 
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enlightened age has recognized. 
They are so much in love with an- 
tiquity, that they have 
station in 


taken their 
knowledge somewhere 
about the fourtecath century ; and 
would doubtless be delighted to re- 
vert to the old feudal system, to re- 
connect the judicial and executive 
authorities, and restore the dispens- 
1g power to the crown. Iudeed we 
miust Say for our anti-abolitionist 
friends in general, that they are 
but very moderate tacticlans 
forces, we admit, were raw and mi- 
scrable enough ; but they have con- 
ducted them so poorly, that we have 
doubted whether the weakness of 
the army or its commanders was the 
most pitiable, and have sometimes 
thought to ourselves with the old 
satyrist, ; 


; their 


‘+ Horum s/mplicttus miserabilis, his furor 
ipse 
Dat veniam.” 

Should the point of compensation 
be hereafter agitated, we really ad- 
vise the slave “teader and planters 
to retain new counsel. One other 
observation we must hazard before 
we proceed further. ‘The agitation 
of this subject in parliament “has af- 
forded us a practical explanation of 
the nature of occult causes. ‘To an 
uninformed observer it seems a 
strange phenomenon, that some 
twenty or thirty individuals should 
separate themselves so boldly from 
the body of their fellow-legislators, 
and pertinacio asly deny what toa 
common understanding appears se | f- 
evident. A philosophe r might not 
unreasonably delight bhi uself with 
the discovery of a new genus in the 
auimal wor id, which, under a com- 
mon exterior, possessed a peculiar 
class of tastes, teelings, and ap pre- 

hensions. hut a more curious in- 
quirer will soonexplain the mystery 

Ask w hy Chremes opposes the leis 
lition? Your informant will w hisper, 
Chremes has an estate in Jamnuica. 
But Simo? Ile has the consignee- 
ship. And Sosia? is the mortgagee. 


And Crito? 


delegated to protect certain local 
interests ; 


and the world knows how 
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Cyito thinks himself 





to estimate his re presentative Opi- 
nions. Well but Carneades*, he j, 
not influenced by such motives: 
Alas! it is his nature and his halyjr. 
He is fond of prize- fighting ; anid 
whether the match be in the schools 
or pale stra, the little chaplet of | ivy 
has for him irresistible attractions. 
The justice of abolishing the slave 
trade being generally aliowed, 
determined to deny it, and has 
struck out, for that purpose, a whim. 
sical paralogism, though he has been 
at no pains to examine into the real 
merits of the question. 

But toreturn tothe work before us. 
After a few introductory remarks, 
the author commences his under. 
taking by an inquiry into the African 
part of the question, aud presents his 
readers, first with a short account of 
the sources from which information 
has been procured, and then witha 
more extended view of the devasta- 
tion and miseries which this traffic 
has created, acuminated, or perpe- 
tuated throughout that wretched 
continent. His opponents’ pleas are 
next considered, and principally the 
bold assertion, that negroes are in- 
capable of improv ement; which 
leads to a fuli and very masterly 
examination into the causes of the 
incivilization of Africa. On_ this 
branch of the subject we shall have 
some remarks to offer. Other infe- 
rior allegations, as to the effects of 
the proposed measure on the negro 
race, are incidentally noticed ; and 
the reader is then carricd across 
that detested middle passage, otf 
which may be truly said, 

* Cocyti stagna alta vides, Stygiamque pa- 
ludem. 

Portitor ile Charon, hi quo vehit unda 

sepulti.” 
Suried indeed ina living sepulchre, 
fac from joy, and hope, and conso- 
lation. ‘The ereat topic of inquiry 
which the western wg, it pre- 
seuts must obviously be, how 1 ‘ar it 


¥ Carneadem, quiad id pervenerat, quod 
academiz suze summum erat, ut pro falso 
non minus quam pro vero vires eloquent 
posset intendere. Grotius de jure belli ef 


pecis. Prolegomena. 














.s possi ble to keep up the present 


pe of negroes in the colonies, 
without further tmportation. This 
theretore is amply discussed, and 


rhe discussion introduces a survey 
of the principal vices of the present 
em. That topic, with its met- 
dents, comprehends in fact the 
t. of the West Indian part of 
e guestion. The author, however, 
Wiiase tenderue SS for the feclings 
and prejudices of his opponents ts 
equal to his anxiety for the convic- 
tion of his uubiassed readers, em- 
ploys near an hundred pages in re- 
plying to the principal objections 
vhich have been urged from every 
quarter, and in demonstrating the 
expediency as well as justice of an 
immediate abolition. At the 
cjusioa, a summary 
ihe several branches of the argu- 
nent, and the whole case presented 
acain ja miniature; and the work 
closes with a few, but most awful, 
reflections, flowing naturally from 
the preceding discussions. 
Before we proceed to extract and 
comment on oe ticular passages, we 
uust observe upon the evidence 
vhich this subject has furnished to 
the value of gener al principles, That 


“ 


COle- 


the slave trade isin both quarters of 


the world a source of the deepest 
aud most complicated wretchedness, 
no unpartial man, who is not grossly 
ignorant of the iuite indisputably 
estab lished, cannow doubt. Yet it 
isvery possible, that this mystery of 
iniquity might have remained for 
ever concealed, but for those theo- 
ris which some men so idly ridi- 

ic. We are become at last pretty 
well acquainted with slave traders 
wid the managers of West Indian 
states, and know how to value their 
In truth it is evident, 
irom the nature of the case, that 
uch men would never voluntarily 
have —~ even the qualified and 
unpertect discovery which has been 
v sien " from them. They are bred 
with a certain set of opinions and 
ivelings; and the epithets good and 
bad, happy and miserable, reason- 
sie and unreasonable, have refer- 


feat) Te 
fUsclMonies, 
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view is taken of 
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ence to a standard in their minds 
quite different from that which is 
established in happier regions, Cu- 
rious men, therefore, might have 
inquired earnestly into the circum- 
stances of this traffic, and its corres- 
poudent system in the colonies, 
without a suspicion being raised in 
their minds of the atrocities really 
pracused. ‘The information given 
thein would probably have scemed 
quite satisfactory, even with respect 
to the comforts of the captives dur- 
ing a middle passage; and this too 
Without any studied. duplicity ou 
the part of the inform: ints, who 
would certainly think the er 
of space for ne eroes reasonably 
large, if adjusted on a fair proportion 
to the stowage of a cargo of guinea 
pigs. The ‘animals must be kept 
alive, if possible, in the one case 
and the other; but with that restric- 
tion the less they can cost in freight 
the better. But toa mind imbued 
with scientific principles, the ele- 
mentary facts are suilicient to un- 
ravel all this complication of misery. 
Isa mart for slaves established on 
the coast of Africa? Then slaves will 
be furnished. Are men wanted ? 
Men will be supplied. This being 
a commodity which is not created 
by natural industry, but by the 
chances of w ar, wars will be multi- 
plied and prolonged. W hat follows? 
General insecurity. What next? 
General idleness. Whatnext? Ge- 
neral barbarism. And the last scene 
of all is, these several evils conspir- 
ing together, and engendering new 
and greater, 


** All monstrous, ail prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable,” 


to feed this cannibal Minotaur, 
whose ravenous maw must be glutted 
with human victims. ‘Thus also 
with regard to the West Indian 
system. Had men been contented 
with inquiries after details, they 
would undoubtedly have learned 
that the negroes are happy, and 
their masters men of honour and 
virtue, with the usual abatements in 
fayour of human trailty., But inform 
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is there established, and 
no testimony to be assured, that 
such representations are false. He 
knows that servitude will necessarily 
cenerate all the in the 
slave, and all the higherin the mas- 
ter: that he who is depen ‘ant on 
the caprice of another must lose self- 
estimation, and becoming careless of 
opinion, the oaly moval restraint im 
the absence of religion and know- 
ledge, will soon becoine senseless to 
depravity; that he to whem ca- 
price is law, will hasten with tre- 
mendous and accelerating speed to 
be caprictously insolent, cruel, and 
profligate, Such has been the im- 
portance of general principles in 
discovering the atrocities which, in 


c slavery 


a needs 


, ° 
tower VICES 


their most aggravated form, are 
now, we trust for ever, crushed: 
nor has their value been less in. es- 


tablishing the proofs on which those 

atrocities have been condemned; for, 
to areflecting mind, they are alone 
a sufficient reply to all the asser- 
trons hr warded by the anti-aboli- 
tionists. 

That men who are, or faney they 
are, deeply interested in this ques- 
tion, should shunt their ears against 
general principles, and obstinately 
resist a measure which they have 
not virlue to support, ts melancholy, 
hut not extraurdinary. — [t does, 
however, appear | nexplhicable, that 
others, (one in particular of great 
celebrity) who are well ac- 
qui ainted with these truths to deny 
the of this odious trafic, 
should vet contend, on broad prin- 
ciple. sof diag that we are under 
no oblig abandon it. Lhe 
reasonings offered have not perhaps 
heen fully answered; andthough we 
dread entangling plain precepts 
in the web of a fine-spun casulsty 
yet we are disposed to. think the 
maze in the present instance may 
thridded by very moderate 
adepts in that art. The opposing 
argument is thus constituted. 
is ‘aflirm 10d by the 
nothing must be 


Oo {OO 


eflects 


ral ion 1 


i 
be 


tolerated 


LS 


Abolition of th 


ole 
abolitionists, that 
which 
occasions robbery and murder; but 





e Slave Trade. 


[ Apri, 
rand rebbery are incident a] 
to slavery as well as the slave trade. 
If, then, the moral maxim enuntiat. 


' 
murde 


éa be imperative, 
abolished: 


both should be 
and they who refuse to 
ado, ot that extremity, admit by this 
‘innasletaine y that their rule is not 
of universal application ; or in other 
words, tiidt its strictness does not 
shut out a consideration of circum. 
stances.” This is said only ad lio. 
mines; but the author of the argu. 
ment for himself maintains a differ. 

ent theory in morals; and adopti: Ww 
Dr. Paley’s prine iple of expediency 

as the only trne criterion, he insists 
that the quality of actions depends 
wholly on their consequences. The 
abolition of the slave trade, there. 
fore, being, (as he affirms) inexne- 
dient, its continuance is not ce: 
trary to justice; nay his reasonings 
lecitnnately followed must conduct 
us to this inference, tliat the aboli- 
tion of that traffic is actually immo- 


COle- 


ral, ‘Yo these syllogisms we reply, 
that the first contains one assump- 
tion, and the second at. least three. 


The abolitionists, though referring 
undoubtedly to the code of divine 
precepts as paramount in authority, 
are too well instructed to say gene- 
rally, “ that what occasions murcer 
and robber y can never be tolerated.” 
They insist only that the 
themselves must not be continued. 
« Thou shalt not kill.’—‘“ Thou 
shalt not steal.” These injunctions 
they contend are of strict obligation, 
not to be construed down or evaded: 
and to continue the slave trade is to 
kill and steal, unless he who em- 
ploys the thief and hires the assassin 
is not a principal in guilt. ‘The 
difference is Revelation has 
i egg inhibited certain crimes. 
These, there ‘tore, are placed out 0! 
the sphere oi  Maesallion, They are 
“hors du combat,” and no suppose- 
able state of thingscan justify their 
commission. What acts amount to 
the crimes forbidden may at times 
be disputable ; but the rule is in- 


Dye \ 


cr 


this. 


flexible as to every thing it covers. 
The morality of other actions is to 
be discovered by analogy to 


1 
4 
Lalf 











~ritten law, and their conformity 
to its gene ‘ral spirit; by refercnce 
to our > moral fee lings; by the inhe- 

rent beauty or deformity of the 
thing; and by its expediency, that 
is, its general tendency to promote 
happiness 1 this world. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that circumstauces, 
rhough excluded from exercising 
wy influence in the first depart- 
ment of morals, have a powerful 
control over the second. Now sla- 
very, and all other institutions 
which, without being in themselves 
frbidden, are incidentally produc- 
tive of evil, fail under the last divi- 
sion. They who affirm that nothing 
mav be tolerated which occasions 
robbery and murder, must not only 
emancipate our slaves in the West 
ludies, but raze our great cities, and 
lire our mines and manufactories 
‘The abolitionists however are not 
chargeable with this paradox. They 
only assert that the Author of all mo- 
ral obligation has enjoined us to 
renounce certain actions, without 
any Inquiry as to reasons or conse- 
quences ; and that his will must 
heobeyed. They say also that the 
Slave Trade, as now practised, isone 
of those, and that slavery is not. Of 
what inconsistency are they guilty ? 
Surely, however, “the subile casuist 
who undertook to detect the illogi- 
cal reasonings of his adversaries, 
should have been cautious in con- 
structing his own. Yet to expose 
his sophistry is in truth a much €a- 
sier task than to answer his objec- 
tions ; for he first assumes that Dr. 
Paley’s theory of expediency is 
sound ; ; next, that the abolition of 
the Slave Trade will be inexpedi- 
ent for this country; and lastly, 
that what is nationally inexpedient 
for us, must be likewise so generally 
inexpedient, as to fall within the 
imits of Dr. Paley’s principles, 
iorgetting totally, that even if his 
two first hy pothe ses were made out, 
the last would still be more than 
questionable. The actions of great 
kingdoms are precedeuts ; and if 
hat empire, to which freedom and 
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virtue have flown as to a sanctuary, 
maintain the precedent of slave- 
dealing, what hopes are left for the 
civilization of Africa? And can it 
be generully expedient that Africa 
should be for ever barbarized ? Oh ! 
let not Britain, the seat of religion, 
and arts, and science, the nurse of 
liberty and patriotism, the pride of 
Europe, the hope of nations, let 
not Britain be the patron of such 
iniquity. Ifwe cannot secure every 
blessing in the celebrated descrip- 
tion of virtuous happiness, if we 
cannot command the 

‘** Secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum variarum”— 


let us at least retain 


its highest 
boast : 


ce 





extrema per illos 
Justitia, excedens terris, vestigia fecit.”’ 


It would be easy to multiply ob- 
servations on the tendency of the 
reasoning which we have noticed, 
but our comments have already 
been too extensive. One thing only 
we must add. It is greatly to be 
wished that they who are ready to 
swear fealty to Mr. Burke as their 
liege lord, would pay a practical 
homage to his authority. « No 
theatric audience in Athens,” (says 
that great master of philosophy and 
eloquence) “ would have borne to 
see a principal actor, weighing as it 
were in scales hung in a shop of 
horrors—so much actual crime 
against so much contingent advan- 
tage—and after putting in and out 
weights, declaring that the balance 
was on the side of advantages. In 
the theatre, the first intuitive glance, 
without any elaborate process of 
reasoning, would shew that this me- 
thod of political computation would 
justify every extent of crime. They 
would soon see that criminal means, 
once tolerated, are soon preferred. 
They present a shorter cut to the 
object, than through the highway 
of the moral v: rtues. Justify’ ing 


perfidy and murder by public bes 
nefit, public benefit w ould soon be- 
pretext, 


come the and perfidy and 
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murder the end 
deed honestly con fe SS, 
never more 


* We must in- 

that we are 
pe sag of subtlety 
than when employed upon practic al 
questions in morals. We have no 
objection to scientific refinements, 
but let us not refine away our du- 
ties. Our heavenly Father has 
the highway of virtue too 
plain to be missed by those who are 
honestly desirous of finding its and 
In answer to the acuteness of politi- 
cal metaphysici lans, the great advo- 
cate of the abolition, simple even 
when most profound, and profound 
too in that very simplicity, might 
say with the old poet 5 


made 


** Tlee sum profatus, patres, haud amba- 
gibus 

Imp'icita, sed que regulis equi atque boni 

Suliulta, rudibus pariter et doetis pa- 

tent.” 

The most interesting discussion 
which we meet with im the earlier 
part of this work, is that on the in- 
civilization of Africa, which com- 
mences at the 7 Ist, and is continued 
to the 89th page. But before we 
present to our readers the promi- 


nent features of that argument, one 


passage peculiarly characteristic of 
our author must be extracted. Itis 
to be found in the -¢th and Sth 
pages, Where the writer seems to 
make a solemn oblation of his la- 
bours to the Lord ot heaven and 
earth, as the heroes of old were 
wont to commence their enterprizes 
with sacrifical rites. 


But farther I hesitate not to avew to 
: on the contrary, it would be criminal 
to withhold the declaration, that of all the 
motives by which I am prompted to ad- 
dress you, that which operates on me with 


you 





* Burke on the F 
5. A few pac 


rench Revolution, p. 
es afterwards we have 

sage. ‘* We know that we have 

no discoveries, and we think that 
veries are to be made in 
the same writer, in 


this 
made 
no diseo- 
and 
another part of his 
works, which we cannot recover, declares 
against expediency as the criterion of mo- 
though he holds it a 
cal philosophy. 


MWOraiitys 


rals, zood rule ip politi- 


[Apniy. 
the zreatest foree, is, the consideration ; 
the present state and prospects of 
country, aud of the duty which at so eyj.. 
cal a moment presses imperiously On ey, 
member of the community, to exert | 
most powers inthe public cause, 
That the Almighty Creator of 4), 
universe governs the world which he }. 
made ; that the sufferings of nations are 4, 
be regarded as the punishment of nation.) 
crimes ; andtheir decline and fall, as t), 
execution of His sentence ; are 
which [ trust are still generally 
among us, 


iis ut . 


truths 
belie ve d 
Indeed to deny them, woul 
bedirectly to contradict the express ang 
repeated declarations of the Holy Serip. 
tures. If these truths be admitted, and \; 
it be also true, that fraud, oppression, and 
cruelty, are crimes of the blackest dye, 
and that guilt is aggravated in proportion 
as the cr'minal acts in defiance 
light, of stronger motives to virtue 

(and these are positions to which we canno: 

refuse our assent, without rejecting the au- 
thority not only of revealed, but even ot 
natural religion) ; have we not abundant 
cause for serious apprehension? The course 
of public events has, for many years, 
been such as human wisdom and human 
force have in vain endeavoured to control 
or resist. The counsels of the wise have 
been infatuated ; the valour of the brave 
has been turned to cowardice. Though the 
storm has been raging for many years, 
yet, instead of having ceased, it appears to 
be now increasing in fury; the cloud: 
which have long been gathering around us, 
have at length almost overspread the whole 
face of the heavens with blackness. |. 
this very moment of unexampled difficulty 
and danger, those great political charac- 
ters, to the counsels of the one or the other 
of whom the nation has been used to look 
in all public exigencies, have both bee: 
taken from us. If such be our condition: 
the Slave Trade be a unationa 
crime, declared by every wise and respec: 
table man of all parties, without excep- 
tion, to be a compound of the grossest 
wickedness and cruelty, a crime to which 
we cling in defiance of the clearest light, 
not only in opposition to ourown acknow- 
ledgment its of its guilt, but even of our ow! 
declaved resolutions to abandon it ; 
this then a time in which all who are not 
perfectly sure that the Providence of Go« 
is but a fable, should be strenuous in ther 
endeavours to lighten the vessel of th 
state, of such aload of guilt and infamy ° 
(p. 4—6.) 


of clearer 
and 


and if 


is not 











and 
ecic- 


for 
for 


(lappy were it Britain, 

apy. therefore intl ey 
the rulers of this land had al- 

ys the wisdom to feel or the man- 
ig avow such sentiments. 

fier a fall enquiry the 


gro race, in which 


‘ into 

VN rit Crs 
the 
Our 


ge ! 

cterortae nes 
prejudices of colonial 
‘ comnbated and refuted by 


eatives of African travellers, 


for procecds thus: 
which has 


‘Bat, notwithstanding all 


son bere adduced in favour of the negro 
ractcr, 1 am aware that there exists, 
the minds 


and 


ot uncommmonly, i even of 


mea of understanding candour, a 


trong prejudice against the African ne- 
oes, on the ground of their never having 
lranced to any considerable state of civi- 
ization and knowledge, in any period of 
the world. Let me be permitted, in the 
ist place, to consider that position more 
pal tienk uly. is al- 
ce], toa considerable degree barbarous, 
to which 
slavery, and even a 


They were always, it 
Sil more, in the vemotest times 
our accounts extend, 
Slave Trade, have been found to prevail in 
Africa. Hence a presumption arises, that 
hey inhabitants are incapable of civiliza- 
tion, and that Africa cannot much com- 
plainof a practice which has become so 
congenial to her, and which seems to 
arise, not from European avarice, or cruel- 

ut rather from the genius and disposi- 
people, or from some incorri- 
e vice in her system of laws, institu- 


s { f her 


s, and manners. 

That Afriea, which contains nearly 
lofthe habitable globe, should never 
ny period have been reclaimed from a 
‘e of comparative barbarism, Is, indeed, 
the first view, a strange phenomenon. 
‘Without stopping to comment on the 
of that reasoning, which, on this 
nd, should argue that it is justifiable 
the European nations to make Africa 
of the 
may confidently affirm, 
- 2 considerate the history, 

n, and progress of civilization and the 
's, in all not 
v explain the difficulty, but will give us 


, : Bi it 


istO0 


ene, and her sons the objects 
Trade, we 
review of 


ages and countries, will 


uds for believing, that, reasoning 
the of Africa is 
‘much civilized as any other race of 

uld have been, if placed in the same 


Aepal 
‘ ije 


4. experience, interior 


it that civilization and the 
ow up in any country ? The reign of 
and of civil order must be first esta- 


“ulkistT, Ouszery. No. G4. 
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blished, 


On” 
05 


From law, says awriter of acute 
discernment and great historical research, 
from law arises security ; from security, 
curiosity ; fom curiosity, knowledge. As 
property is accumulated, industry is ex- 
cited, a taste tor vew gratifications is form- 
ed, couiforts of all Kinds multiply, and the 
arts aud scicnces naturally spring up and 
flourish in a soiland climate thus prepared 
Yet, even under these 
circumstances, the pengeens of the arts and 
sciences would bly be extremely 
slow, if a nation were not to import the 


for thei reception, 
pi roba 
luiprovemenuts of former times and othe: 
And we are well warranted, by 
the experience of all it laying it 
down as an incontrovertible position—that 
the arts and 


countries. 


“ier > 
ave Sy 


sciences, kuowledge, and ci- 
Vilization, have never yet been found to be 
the native any but 
that they been Communicated 
another, from the more 
Now, whence 


growth of country ; 


have ever 
fram one nation to 
to the was 
Alvica to receive these valuable presents :” 
(p. 71—74.) 


less civilized, 


This is followed by a rapid sur- 
vey of the progress of civilization 
from Eevpt and Assyria, through 
Phoenicia, into and hey 
scattered colonies 3 till its limits 
spreading with the growth of the 
Roman empire, arts and know ledge 
were established through alarge por- 
tion of Jiurope, the western pro- 
vinces of Asia, and northern shores 
of Africa. Then followed the in- 
vasions of the tribes who descended 
from Poland and Tartary ou the po- 
lished regions of the south: and last 
of all thy conquests of the Saracens, 
who alone of all the nations, w hich, 
by pressing beyond their natural li- 
mits, have received or bestowed ci- 
vilization, penetrated through the 
sandy desert into the interior of the 
African continent. How little the 
followers of Mahomet were quali- 
fied to teach, yet how much the ne- 
gro race have improved by their in- 
terconrse even with these bigoted 
and barbarous concucrors, the 
counts of our modern traveller 
tify. 


(,reece 


uC 
Ss tes- 


It may therefore be boidly affirmed, 
that the interior, to which may be addcd 
the western coast of Africa to the south of 
the great desert, never enjoyed any of that 
intercourse With more polished 


1. | 


pation 











~ © KD 


a: IQ iced 


without which no nation on earth 1s known 
ever to have attained to any high: cegree 
of civilization; and that, contemptuously 
as we and the other civilized nations of 
Europe now speak of the Afmeans, had we 
been cit in their situation, we should pro- 
bably have been not move civilized than 
thetnselves.” (p. 80.) 

‘© But it may be even affirmed, that the 
Africans, without the advantages to be de- 
rived from aa intercourse with polished na- 
tions, have 
towards 


made grecter advancements 


civilization than perhaps 


other uncivilized people ou earth. 


any 
Nor is 
this the state of those nations only, which, 
from their having received some tincture of 
the Mussulman tenets, may be supposed to 
have owed ther improvement to their Ma- 
bometan invaders, but ina considerable de- 
gree of those countiics also where there 
are no traces Whatcver of any such con- 
nection, 

In what 
state was Britain herself, when first visited 
by the Romans? More barbarous than 
many of the African kingdoms in the pre- 
sent day. 


‘* Let us appeal to experience. 


Look to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of both the northern and southern 
eontineuts of the new world, both when 
America was firrt discovered, and at the 
present day, with the exception, perhaps, 
of only the kingdom of Mexico. Look to 
New Holland, a tract of country as great as 
all Europe; look to Madagascar, to Borneo, 
to Sumatra, to the other islands in the 
Indian seas, or to those of the Pacific 
Ocean. Are not the Africanus far more ci- 
vilized than any of these ? The fact is un- 
deniable. Instead of a miserable race of 
wretehed savages, thinly scattered over 
countries of immense extent; destitute al- 
most of every art and manufacture (this is 
the condition of the greater part of the na- 
tions above specified), we find the Afri- 
cans, in the interior, in the state of society 
which has been found, from history, next 
to precede the full enjoyment of all civil 
and social blessings ;——the inhabitants of ci- 
ties and of the country mutually coutribut- 
ing towards each others support; political 
and civil rights recognized both by law and 
practice ; natural advantages discerned, 


nd turned to account; both agriculture, 


7 
and, still more, manufactures, carried to a 


tolerable state of improvement ; the po- 
pulation in some countries very consider- 
able ; and a strong sense of the tvalite of 
knowledge, and an earnest desire of ob- 
taining it. How great is the progress 
which the Africans have made, compared 


with the seanty advantages they could 
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[ Aprir, 
derive from their barbarous Mahomet, 
invaders ! : 
*« But it has been the peculiar misery of 
Africa, that nations, already the most civi- 
lized, finding her in the state whicj, has 
been deseribed, instead of producing any 
such effects as might be hoped for fron, | 
commercial connection between a less 
a more civilized people ; instead of jp. 
parting to the former the superior knoy 
ledge and improvements of the latter: jy. 
stead of awakeniug the dormant powers of 
the buman mind, of calling forth new ex. 
ertions of industry, and thus leading to a 


constant progression of new wants, de. 


and 


sires, and tastes 5 to the acquisition of pro- 
perty, to the acquisition of capital, to th, 
multiplication of comforts, and, by tie 
more firm establishment of law and orde 
to that security and quiet, in which know. 
ledge and the arts naturally grow up and 
flourish ; instead of all these effects ; it 
has been the sad fate of Africa, that when 
she did enter into an intercouse with po- 
lished nations, it Was an intercourse of gue) 
a nature, as, instead of polishing and im- 
proving, has tended not merely to retard 
her natural progress, but to deprave aid 
darken, and, if such a new term mizht be 
used where unhappily the novelty of the 
occurrence compels us to resort to one, to 
barbarize her wretched inhabitants. 

** And now we are prepared both to ad- 
mit and to understand a fact, which, thoug|i 
found to take place universally in Africa, is 
contrary to all former experience. In re- 
viewing the moral history of man, and con- 
templating his progress from ignorance 
and barbarism, to the knowledge and 
comforts of a state of social refinement, !! 
has been almost invariably found, that th: 
sea coasts and the banks of navigable 1- 
vers, those districts which from their s- 
tuation had most intercourse with nite 
polished nations, have been the earliest 
civilized. In them, civil order, and soca 
improvement, agriculture, industry, an 
length the arts and sciences, have ii 
flourished, and they have by degrees © 
tended themselves into more inland ice 
ons. But the very reverse is the case i 
Africa. There, the countries on the © 
are in astate of utter ignorance and 
barism, which also are always found to & 
the greatest where the intercourse with U 
Europeans has been the longest and mov 
intimate; while the interior countic 
where not the face of a white man was 
seen, are far more advanced in the com!’ 
and improvements of social lite. 

‘* This is so extraordinary a pheao” 








ne ofemwilization ; 


.. and it points out so clearly the perni- 
ug effects of the Slave Trade on the 
rity of Afriea, that it deserves the 
+ <pyious attention. However extraor- 
yy the statement may appear, It ts 
firmed by the unvarying testimony of 
'4friean travellers. Such is the result of 
experience of Mr. Parke, who pene- 
Hated deep into Africa in one part; such 
chat of Mr. Winterbottom, who travelled 
spout 200 miles tuland ta another: and 
extraordinary fact bas sinee re- 
ceived amost striking confirmation, in the 
accounts before recited, of the 
ni Haroloo nations. 


foe Same 


Jooshuana 


« Surely more than enough has been 
stated, to shew how far the present state of 
afrea is from furnishing any just grounds 
for belicvine thet the Africans are incapas 
ble of cilizetion. Gur only cause for 
wonder is, not that on the cuast. where all 
isanarechy and insecurity, the tuhabitants 
should have gradually declined from the 
state of civilization to which they had at- 
rained, andshould have at length sunk into 
a state of profound ignorance and barba- 
rism ; for they bave long been in circum- 
stances which have been ever found utter- 
ly incomnatible with the rise and progress 
of civilization and knowledge; the more 
vust subject of aston’shment is, that the 
kingdoms in the interior should still) be 
found in a condition of su much eisi! order 
and improvement, In spite of the pernici- 
ous effeets of the Slave Trade on their mo- 
ral and social state. But, through the 
gracious ordiuation of heaven, the political, 
like the natural body, can exist under se- 
vere and harassing disorders, ‘They may 
natevially injure its health and comfort, 
and yet not utterly destroy it. Thus the 
evils Which the interior countries suffer 
from the Slave Trade, are great and many; 
vat their effects are not, as they commonly 
ve on the coast, such as to break up the 
very foundations of society, and destroy 
the cohesion of its elementary parts. In 
‘ue interior, the Slave Trade exercises 
bowers of destruction which justly entitle 

to the character of one of the greatest 


courges of the human race. 


4? 


But it 1s on 
i@ coast that it reaches its full dimen- 

, ond attains to the highest point of 
ts detestable pre-eminence. 


‘ But if the foregoing remarks prove 


? , ’ o " 
pamly that our slave dealers have ne just 


“rounds for arguing, from the present unei- 
zed state of the coust, that it is incap: te 
sure i we cannot but be 

touished at the finished assurance, as 


L 2s the cunsummate injustice and 
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cruelty, with which they would charge on 
the natural constitution and character of 
the natives of Africa, that very barbarism 
of which they themselves are the authors ; 
and not only so, but which, after having 
produced it, they urge on us as a plea for 
continuing that wretched land under the 
same dreadiul interdict, not only from all 
the comforts of the civilized state, but 
from all the charitics of life; from all vir 
tue and all hap spine ss ; sealing her up for 
ever in bondage, ignorance, and blood.” 
(p. 85—89.) 


Afier perusing these copious ex- 
tracts, our readers may be pre- 
sumed to be tolerably acquainted 
with the causes, which, under the 
disposition of providence, have hi- 
therto condemned Africa to barba- 
rism. Let us turn our eyes then 
trom this gloomy waste to a more 
refreshing prospect The great bar 
to the civilization of that continent, 
we trust, is now removed by the 
abolition of a traflic, which (as mo- 
ral causes are ever found to be more 
powerful than physical) has_ hi- 
therto shut her out from improve- 
ment by a barrier more insupe rable 
than the mountains of Atlas or the 
sands of Zara. Her intercourse, 
therefore, with cultivated nations 
will, it mav be hoped, hereafter be 
the channel th rough which het 
thirsty land may receive those stre ams 
of plenty which are spread so largely 
over happier regions ; and Africa 
enjoy at last, in the evening of her 
days, “the benefits of . knowledge 
and blessings of ekaton.’ , How 
those benefits and blessings may 
most certainly and most quickly be 
communicated, is a p robiem which 
well deserves the atiention of the 
greatest masters of political science. 
A profound knowledge of gene- 
ral principles, as well asan intimate 
acquaintance with det tails, are un- 
doubtedly requ nee a 
We need hardly ay that our limits 
forbid a laresc investigation of this 
question ; but a tew cursory, and 
rather obvi fous remarks on this sab- 
yee t, cannot, we think, be uninte- 
resting In the following specuia- 
tions, however, we must be under 


its solution, 


7 


Pe RE a gag Ysa 
stood oniv as Suumutting ints foi 














OOD) 


> without embar- 
ourselves by s into 
the practical difficulties which may 
oppose its e The ftest ad- 


fo Conceive 


eeneral 
PasSSiy 


: projet, 


enquiri: 


xecution. 
vance to excellence is 
ereatly, and though if may prove im- 
p sosstble to effect all that seems de- 
Sstill it is of 2 


sirable reat importance 


to est know 


when we dee 


ablish a standard, to 
what we pursne, ana 
vate. 

‘| ‘h © lf la ite ly 


ne at least durine the war 


: ae 
MISSCO ID this 


cession of FBissao * can ne 


tatned from the Poriue 
nation ean be mndueed to confine tts 
Slave ‘LTrade the line ef 
present operation ) liberate a 


4 . ave 
of Country 
} 


me 
uese, and that 
within lis 
ranee 
ot the 
stending from, Cape 
thy, to { ONO 
This is the field 
in which our bencheence 


;* ! a — 
roms tHe ~Favaces 
stave ‘Prade, ¢ 
Verd in | 


in datitude 


ititude 
H south. 
nay pro- 
fitably display itself, for to this vast 
we have suflicient access. 
Iris filled, tothe distance of 109 or 
i50 mites into the interior, with a 
ereat number of petty principalities 
under the government of 
eral chiettains, who may the 
most part be considered as absolute. 
Many of thes= little states are in- 
lependent of each other: while 
some are bound together by 
federal uniou under anominalhead, 
porvertul vassal wild pays lit- 
tle attention to the sovereiguty of his 
Hiece They can hardly be 
«if to be controlled by any system 
—— law, or gener al )o- 
: nor: they subjected te the 
risicts a legislative, or even 
aUy regu 1 judicial council. Their 
and their strength 
tepebtorial hnuits are 
the rights of succession 
The passions and capri- 
their ehtiets are unchecked 
by the power of privileged orders 
ey national assemblies. ‘The Slave 
Trade has nursed them tor centu- 


territory 


their se- 


for 


a le JOSE 


lord, 


‘ane of 


uw ois stre Ho sie 
men, Th. iy 
Ht defined, 
ilisettled., 


ces of 


* Bissao} 
Rig 


sa small island 


ryande, 


at the mouth 


of the only settle- 


oan > > } 
abd iS ihe 


Port . 


ment uguese on the 


windward coast of Affica. 


possessed by th 
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ries in habits of violence and jg, 
curity ; and the acts Gf mutual 
ure ssion, which the temptatic 1) 
that traffic have oe: ae 
imprinted on 
chiefs 
eternal 


Tra de. 
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Le MWOLrICs, 
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thick sewn in minds 
with the sense of 
and inflicted, A state of so retar 
more miscrably dismembered, ¢ d 
in which the elements seem less C 
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tii) qicee pot 
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Hoth at and peo. 


the seeds of lLiostility 
CNASPe rated 


UrIES receied 


pable of combination, can scarce! 


° . vv. . } ‘ 
LNRM d. Purope might be ye- 


r> eA i 
A ” ® 
LaVG 4A a 


arbart ized before 

herself, On 
the whole of this extensive 
washed by the ocen 
fore easily {rom every 
quarter - the soil is rich, and ca pit- 
hic f farnishing all those trop ical 
(rai $ weve h are so large ‘ly consumed 
In the riche mpires of Europe ; and 
avast multitude of rivers ente ring 
almost every part ofthis territory, and 
connecting the whole of that mari- 
time belt we have described with 
the sea, supply great facilities, both 
for the production and conveyance 
of these commodities which may 
hereafter constitute the surplus 
wealth of this quarter of the glob 
In short it would be difficult to ce- 
termine, Whether the physical ad- 
ventages or moral impediments to 
the civilization of Africa 
ereater, 

Happily, however, man pes 
amore absolute dominien over mo- 
ral than over physical causes ; ani 
it remains for us to pay back to 
Africa some part of that enormous 
debt which has for ages been accu- 
mulating against us. ~ Great Britain 
possesses several establishments on 
the windward coast, and a consi- 
derable, number of forts or factories 
(for in such a traffic as the Shas 
Trade, forts and factories are syne- 
nimous) scattered along the line of 
coast which hes between Cape 
Three Points and Benin; white no 
other nation at present possesses an) 
establishment in that quarter, 1M 
t the small Portug: 


and two or three LD 


could ci- 
the other hand. 
track js 
hn, and ts there- 


accessible 


be th 
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‘rts now Wholly at our mercy. 


The 

reater part of these castles are at 
present i in the hands of the African 
cAmpany, and we need not say to 
what purposes they have been hi- 
therto ap yplied, The e xpence how- 
over incident to these settlements 
has long te en defrayed out of the 
public purse ; and the African 
(shih is a regulated, founded by 
the act of 17 50 on the ruins of an 
old exclusive) company, is merely 
the channel through which these 

on 

supplies are distributed, Ihe first 
step then which seems desirable is, 
-» obtain a surrender of all heen 
settlements if possible; also the ces- 
sion of Bissao, to the crown of Great 
Britain. The second is to consoh- 
date the whole under 
vernment, and to constitute a presi- 
dency. Whether me ercat objects 
to be embraced in this establish- 
ment can couvenie re be left to 
form part of the deta: ils of our colo- 
nial office, it is the prevince of others 
This system of conso- 
lidation is requisite in the present 
ease for the same reasons which 
render i: generally desirable. Unity 
aud consistency of de sign cannot 
otherwise be secured, and these are 
necessary, upon a principle of eco- 
homy, fo prevent a 
lime, stock, aud labour. 

The nest question which presents 
self is much more intricate and ex- 
ti nde, Wi itfare the means fo be 

lopted for reclaiming Africa from 

present unsoctial siate, and pre- 
venting or diminishing the evils 
Which must spring from a constitu. 
ion of things, such as we have 
described ? The first and most 

ious measure is, by all possible 

tus to encourage internal indus- 
happily, there are cir- 
even in that il- 
seen favour- 


One govern- 


1 de ¢ ithe A 


? 
> 


ibove 


9! Vv} 


ie 


rv and, 
imstanees which, 
ttled state of soctety 
le tothe attempt. The chieftains, 
we have said, are in a great degree 
solute ; and these are so nume- 
lous, that the eV bear pel rh taps nearly 
lie same proportion to the gwen: ral 
pn prutat from, as the hiche y classes mM 
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tion. A large part of their ce- 
pendents are In a state ofservitnde: 
that is, though possessed by the cus- 
toms of Africa of many civil rights, 
their labour is to a ce tain exten? 
the property of their maste) LHi- 
therto this labour has been o if little 
value. Every chieftain wa 
factor, and men being the only ex- 
port article, his subjects Were Va- 
lnable to him only as they furnished 
means of panyaring his neighbours, 
or were themselves, in defanlt of 
other resources, objects of legal con- 
viction for witchcraft, which made 
not only th 1e convict but hj iS {; imily 
hable ta sale. These chiels how- 
ever retain a strong taste for the \ 

rious articles of merchandize which 
they have been accustomed to pur- 
chase from Europeans, and will 
doubtless be willing to continue the 
commerce in those articles. This 
the labour of their vessals may ena- 
ble them to effect ; and labour thus 
becoming valuable will gradua'ly 
“price, as the country 
wealth, till the chiefs 
themselves will learn how to econo- 
mizeit, or, im other words, will dis- 
cover that free is more productive 
than forced industry. That disco- 
very being once made, eve ry thing 
else follows in its onder: > and that 
issue 15 not far distant tow ands which 
every nation, advancing in general 
ec iY Becsnicg bat still retaining civil 
slavery, must hasten ; namely the 

emancipation of the lower classes. 
Labour by degrees will be subdi- 
vided, and the march of ci ivilization 
thus become simple and rapid *. 


saslave 


Posy 1) adaU- 


veanees in 


* We do not mean to affirm that the 
process here sketched will be exactly rea- 
lized in Africa, nor that free is, in every 
possible case, more productive than forced 
industry. We only intend to say that 
some such process may (if we perform our 
parts) very probably take place, and that 
the last proposition is generally true. The 
crounds on which this truth rests, we shall 
have occasion to examine in the sequel of 
this review. Of the free part of the com- 
munity we say nothing. Their advances in 
industry and cultivation will doubtless out- 
run the of their more dependent 
brethren, 
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Let every encour agement then be 
civen by ‘this country to the raising 
of those articles in Africa, which 
will find a demand in our markets, 
For this purpose, instruction must 
be highly usetul, and to promote 
the same end we can see no objec- 
tion to such Custom House regula- 
tions in the way of bounties, draw- 
backs, &c. as may serve to stimu- 
late exertion in Africa, by enabling 
its inhabitants, at least for atime, to 
buy cheap and sell dear. The dis- 
advantages under which their com- 
petition with other tropical coun- 
‘ries is commenced, may render such 
Measures necessary ; aud Great 
Hritain ought not to regret some ex- 
pence, where blessings so great may 
be bestowed, where injuries.so ag- 
gravated are to be recompensed. 
Asto the nature of the articles to be 
exported for Africa, rum and gun- 
powder certainly are dangerous 
presents, and some restrictions might 
appear at first sight advisable ; but 
we do not see any peremptory obli- 
cation which binds our legislators 
‘© to hurl the thunder ofthe “laws on 
cin.’ Industry can only be stimu- 
lated by temptations, and men are 
seldom plea: sed unless they chuse for 
themselves. The negroes as they 
become more peac eable and more 
happy will lose their passion for 
such commodities. We would not 
be understood to deny that manage- 
ment may be useful in these parti- 
culars, but we are disposed to think 
that absolute prohibitions would be 
impolitic, and in the present cir- 
cumstances of the African coast the 
commerce of which is epen to all the 
Ww ig clearly impracticable. 

The export wealth of Africa, 
it is is evident, must be agricultural. 
Her soil and climate are fitted for 
the culture of fruits which no art 
can raise cheaply in our northern 
latitudes, and with these she may 
be able to supply us; while in ma- 
nufactured articles, our advantages 
of capital and skilled industry are 
so enormous, as to render her rival- 
ry hopeless. At the same time we 
think it of first rate importance, that 
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encouragement should be given t, 
her manufactories for home von. 
suinption The negroes May £o on 
purchasing daily by their field jy. 
dustry more and more European 
luxuries, yet remain nearly as bay- 
barous and as ignorant as ever; but 
if they ‘an be taught to desire de. 
cent apparel, and comfortable ha- 
bitations, innumerable blessings wil] 
spring up from these humble shoots, 
Habits of domestic virtue, order, 
and happiness, habits of self estima- 
tion, a sense of cheracter and pro- 
pricty, a desire of knowledge, pro- 
spective industry, and all the love- 
ly family of social charities which 
peace and contentment engender, 
will rapidly be diffused. To this 
end we think it very destrable that 
they should be instructed without 
delay im some of the most useful 
arts and simplest machinery known 
among us. In the arts, for instance, 
of spinning, weaving, ond building. 
Thus will they be enabled to enn 
cure the common comforts of 

by their own labour, and therefore 


cheaply, which is of great impor- 


tance; for what cannot be o 
chased cheaply, will by the poore 
classes be seldom parc ‘hased at ‘lL |; 
the real blessings of such acquire- 
ments never beingsufficie tly known 
till they have been enjoy ed. Much 
may be done in this de partment by 
the aid of sc hools, which we shail 
mention preseatly ; but per ‘ie aps still 
more may be effected by the activi- 
ty of British settlers at our factories 
and their correspondents in the 1 
terior, Example works more re- 
pidly than precept on all who are 
quick to perceive, but slow to rea 
son ; and such are children and une 
cultivated nations. A negro will 
esate ‘rm characters as acutely as au 
Englishman, while much labour is 


required to ‘ales him comprehe and 


a logical proposition. At least It: 

easy tosupply them with specimens 
of the most useful mechanical con- 
trivances. We will add to this sec- 
tion ashort but general scholium. It 
regulation be ever adviseable, we 
apprehend encouragement ove! 











to be given to manufac- 
bating ‘industry in the earlier stages 
af civilization, and to a; gricul tural 
labour during the later rs for the 
members of a poor community are 
«oo careless of comforts, and the in- 
habitants of a rich empire too de- 
sirous of luxurtes. 

8. One of the first steps towards 
the civiltz ration of a rude peo ple is 
to provide for general security ; and 
in the state of society at present 
subsisting in Africa such provision 
1s indispensablé, It is diiticult to 
speculate et a distance on the best 
means of effecting this object; yet 
we cannot but hope i it may be pos- 
sible gradually to esti ablish, in if 
ferent quarters, some desc ription of 
federal court or council, whose ju- 
risdiction may extend to the ad- 
justment of all national rights and 
differences. Suchinstitutions have, 
under various shapes, existed in 


sonerally 


most countnies, Where a number of 


small principalities, either rightfully 
or practically independent, have 
been crowded together. Such was 
the gre at council of the Amphyc- 
tions among the Grecks; such pro- 
bably in shale original constitutions 
were the Cortes of Spain, the as- 
semblies of the states held ‘annually 
underthe earliermonarchsin brance, 
and the parliament of England ; such 
in former ages was the secret tribe 
nal of Germany, and the Imperial 
Chamber in later days. Among 
many of the negro chiefs we have 
already said an imperfect federal 
union subsists ; a nominal sovereign 
is recognized, and palavers are held. 
Th whiet ‘h complaints are preset nted 
uud redressed. Here then are at least 
the elements of such establishments 
as we recommend. ‘Their natures, 
forms, and the limits of their several 
iurisdictions, it would be idle to 
sketch in theory. Practical institu- 
tions must be governed by existing 
circumstances. But we = see 
tinctly the benefits which would 
flow from the recognition of such 
judicatories, and we do not see sut- 
hoient reasons te suppose our in- 


dic. 
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fluence inadequate to effecting their 
erie owe 
The propriety of establishing 

deeds and other seminarics of 
instruction as extensively as possible, 
will not be disputed. 
therefore, we may 
cessarv, and its ds 
merous for our limits. We mest 
observe, however, that the success 
of ourschemes will naturally depend 
on the conduct of these little nur- 
series of knowledge; for the young 
are much better subjects for civ! ili 
zation than the old, and with due 
care the next generation may be as 
far removed above the present in 
general improvement, as they wil 
thawenives probably still remain be- 
low their European instructors. The 
Mahometans owe the ascendency 
Which they have acquired, and are 
daiiy acquiring over the native 
princes of Africa, principally to 
their exertions in this line. Shall 
Christians be less active? What 
lancuage should be taught in these 
seminaries is a great question. The 
decision of this ‘point must depend 
in some measure on the determina- 
tion of another, which will engage 
our attention presently; how far 
Great Britain ought to seek or reject 
all territorial sovereignty. If the 
negroes are to be her subjects, they 
should perhaps be instructed in her 
tongue; if not, in their own. 

5. There yet remains one measure 
unnoticed, of primary obligation, 
and which to the readers of. this 
work will donbtless be peculiarly 
interesting. We must not rest sa- 
tished with making the negroes ci- 
ery we must ende savour to make 
them also Christians. It 1s compa- 
ratively of little import, whether for 
a few years they enjoy a larger or 
more scanty portion of social bles- 
sings, but to raise them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the hondage 
of sin to the glorious liberty © the 
children of God ; this is a fea 
worthy of those ‘who would claim 
the high title of benefactors cf the 
human race. We donot, therefore, 


This measure, 
assume 
tails 


to be ne- 
are too nu- 
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should be 
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dispersed through every 
quarter of the territory ou which 
we hope to operate benevoleutly. 
We that some 
we 


i } 
rforce on the 


hesitate SAY 


missionaries 


know indeed (who 
fear ior the 
advancement of ) tiilos sophy than re- 


fis gion) thit: vik shi: slitly Ot the 


are more anxious 


labour 5 


w{ these servants of God, and hold 
preposterous to alte mpt the in- 
stitution of a rude people in the 


hich mysteries of Christianity, 
waoile they are uniostructed 1a most 
branches of common 
“We lieve i steer indoad tuad 

C@ nave NO Gidlcuily INGeed WM ace 
nitting that some our missions 


have been injyudiciously conducted, 


- 7% “wiGn 
knowledge is 
ol 


for want of a fitthe plain practical 
prin and 
appl iad the measures ade pted by 
the Q n America, ¢ side red 
as UN ary to the promuleation ot 
Chirvistian truth; but we must pro- 
“ust the CET ral position, that 


1 t - 
iOsOwhV: 
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we can sineerely 


uakers | 


. 
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a \ 74 Clean 


an literate people are unfit for con- 
version, ‘Phe truth is, that in one 


dchise they are peculiarly fitted for 


i. Th creat doctrines of Chiristia- 
nity are casily received by those 
who are Uta qquainted with the na- 
ture of . robabilities ; more cuitivat- 
ed minds see the difficulties, and 
can estimate also the evidence by 
which those dtiiicuities are over- 
bore; but to an iadino or dtsquis 
maux, the death of the cver-blessed 
Son of God, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit on our hearts, are net 
at all more incredible than any other 
facts ia natural or civil history, 


Compare the articles of faith eim- 
braced in the Cibristian creed with 
the dogmas of thetr native supersti- 
tions, aud judge how far those who 
Lave accepted the last without re- 
luctance, ATO hik< Ivy t to be st: lieve red 
at the former. The creed undoubt- 
edly is authority 
the preacher, but bet remembered, 
that this isa most reasonable ground 
of conviction to an uncultivated 
mind. It is pita, that i who 
are wiser than the > poor savage Aco- 
lythe, t thernselves believe toe they 
It cule: ate ; for why else should they 

endure affliction, and what iol 


rect ived on the 


of 
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of faith more strictly rational can ay 


Is hot 


the honest conviction of aa enlight. 
ened understanding strong ev Mea ( 
truth? Is it not the stronves; 
which he who 1s conscious: of |yjs 
own intellectual debility can disco- 
ver? Besides all which, 
hity is not merely a speculatiy: 
science. It speaks at once to the 
afiections and the reason. The heart 
may be won, where the head is but 
ill-qualified to estimate evidence : 

aud Ile, who from his high and holy 
place surveys the labours of his ser- 
vants, will doubtless shed a blessing 
on their endeavours. ‘* For the 
Lord heareth the poor, and despiseth 
not the prisoner, ‘Them that are 
meek shall he guide in judgement, 
and to such as are humble shall he 
teach his ways—that they mi ay bring 
forth fruit in due season, Let the 
inissionaries then go forth into the 
vineyard with full assurance ; wise 
iudeed, yet not merely with the 
wisdom of this world. Let them 
“ do the work of evangelists, and 
make full proof of their ministry " 
retrenching not a single truth from 
the Gospel of Christ, not bend ing a 
siugle precept to favour the preju- 
dices or the corruption of their 
hearers. Nor let them forget to 
publish aloud through the shores 
and provinces of Africa, that they, 
who by the 


a 
‘mer nhhRs 
Fescuel 


uneducated person adopt ? 


of 


( hrist i 


Pe ce 
fawoUurs Gi twenty yeal 


have | her sons from misery, 
are the avowed and zealous servants 
of € ‘hrist ; that throughout this lone 
contlict they have inipelled 
only by Christian 


iy 3 ’ ,? ‘ * ! 4 
have djpypodied 


been 
Hiotives; thic \ 
OuULY to Christian 
have devoted the 
spring and stiumer of their days to 


it, “50 
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principles; and 


of a race of men, despis 


ed, distant, and se without 


hope of reward, r desire oft pain 
only because the nie vai th rei lu- 
bours Ln that « aus X os would b ewe! 


pleasing in the eyes of tae beloved 
Master ™, 


* Qur limits compel us 
other measures worthy 
one of these is “ 


to omjt soy 
of considerate’ 
commercial residents, 












There yet remains one great ques- 
tion to be -examined,which our read- 
ers will long since have anticipat- 
ed. Shall Great Britain rigidly 
confine herself to the factories now 
in her possession, and act on the 
surrounding principalities only by 
influence; or shall she accept the 
submission of such neighbouring 
states as may be willing to adopt 
her patronage? We feel xo strongly 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
either alternative, that we shall 
merely offer a sketch of the general 
arguments, without attempting a de- 
cision. Two things, however, we 
must premise; first, that nothing 
like a project of encroachment can 
for a moment be listened to; and 
secondly, that the question ovght to 
beconsideredas referring principally 
to the benefit of Africa, 

Considering the present state of 
Africa, and the authority of Euro- 
peans in that quarter, it is probable, 
that a considerable number of the 
little states in the neighbourhood of 
our factories would willingly place 
themselves under our protection. 
At Sherbro’ the sovereignty of the 
King of Great Britain is at this mo- 
ment recognized, and the adminis- 
tration of justice among the natives 
has long been possessed by the go- 
vernors of our castles on the Gold 
Coast. The facilities which the 
adoption of that system would fur- 
nish are obvious and important. 
All the institutions above noticed 
as necessary for the civilization of 
Africa would then become, in a 
great degree, matters of mere regu- 
lation. Our customs, manners, and 
Opinions would spread rapidly, from 
the power of example, which always 
acts downwards with the greatest 
force. The pure administration of 
justice would secure private pro- 
perty, and national rights be pro- 
tected, without an appeal to arms, 
by the authority of British arbitra- 
tion. But the greatest advantage, 
and that alone which tempts us to 
consider the question as disputable, 


and, (if we may so term them) “ secular 
missidnaries,” 
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is this; the extension of our territo- 
rial rights might prevent the future 
revival of the Slave Trade, by ren- 
dering such an attempt on the part 
of France or Holland impossible, 

without trenching on our authority, 
and furnishing thereby grounds of 
war. We cannot conceal our ap- 
prehensions, lest this odious traffic 
should, at the conclusion of the 
present war, once more ravage this 
devoted continent, if not then | tound 
reposing under the shade and shelter 

of the British empire. On the other 
hand, the attendant evils are of no 
common magnitude. Supposing 
even, (what we must be very san- 
guine to expect) that, in the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the native 
princes, Great Britain should always 
act with scrupulous equity, merely 
accepting, and never exacting, still 
the inconveniences must be great. 
Those princes, though willing to 
recognize our national Minny will 
certainly not be willing to relinquish 
the internal authority which they 

now possess within their respective 
dominions, and the evils flowing 
from such a constitution of things 
are very great, though not very ob- 
vious*., The existence too of a dis- 
position in the British government, 
so liable to misconstruction, will 
probably give birth to apprehen- 
sions and jealousies, which, if we 
would benefit Africa, it is our duty 
by all possible methods toallay ; nor 
would a satisfactory reply be “easily 
found, should it hereafter be said 
that the princes of Africa had been 
robbed of their independence, and 
the people of their liberty, while 
too ignorant to unde rstand the va- 
lue of the privileges they surrender- 
ed. But the most alarming evil in- 
cident to such a system is, that it 
holds out a lure to injustice, too 
strong we fear for the political vir- 


* We have not room to analyze this 
part ofthe subject, and fortunately it is 
unnecessary. The Edinburgh reviewers 
have ably exposed the mischiets of such 8 
system, in an article on Mr. Orme’s Histo- 
rical Fragments, containcd in their last 
number. E. R.n. 18. p. 402. 
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tue of any nation; and when we 
see the vast strides which our am- 
bition has so lately made in the 
Kast, under the plausible pretexts 
of consulting, in the measures there 


YL 


adopted, at once the happiness of 


the native principalities, and the 
safety of our own establishments,we 
dread Jest the existence of similar 
temptations in another continent 


should lead to the perpetration of 


similar enormities. Should the same 
awful drama, which has been per- 
formed in Hindostan, be repeated in 
Africa, Britain will indeed be 
chargeable with having passed a 
solemn mockery on mankind, by 
professing to abandon injustice in 
one form while determined to pur- 
sue it in another. Atthe same time, 
it is fair to state the reasons which 
make it probable, that even under 
circumstances in some respects  si- 
milar, Africa would not witness a 
repetition of those crimes, which 
have disgraced us during two cen- 
turies in the East. ‘That continent 
is much nearer to the mother coun- 
try, and the transactions of our go- 
vernment there being in conse- 
quence more immediately under in- 
spection, its members will feel a 
stronger dread of responsibility. 
The princes of Africa are poor, her 
cities hamlets, her palaces huts, 
‘That the wealth of Asia should be 
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irresistibly attractive to European 
adventurers can excite no surprise. 
but here ambition will find fewer 
allurements, and avarice none, |; 
cannot be denied that exclusive 
companies are very favourable both 
to the encouragement and shelter of 
delinquency, and much of our ap. 
tient mal-administration in India 
may justly be imputed to this cause. 
The direction of our African esta. 
blishments, however, being com. 
mitted to the crown, will of course 
be regularly subjected to parliamen- 
tary investigation. And, last though 
not least, this country is now be. 
come so wakeful to all her interests, 
foreign as well as domestic, the 
number of our political citizens so 
large, and general opinion so pow. 
erful, that neither peblic nor pri- 
vate rapacity are likely to escape 
without correction. ‘These are some 
of the arguments which bear on this 
question. Its determination we shall 
leave to those who are willing to 
speculate, and bound to decide; on- 
ly adding, that if it be adviseable 
to confine our African settlements 
strictly within their present limits, 
such a resolution should be avowed 
from the first, and every measure 
adopted to secure credit to our pro- 
testations, and effect to our inten- 
tions. 


(To be continued. } 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparine for the Press: — An Account 
of the Black Empire of Ilayti; compiled 
from the most authentic and interesting 
documents: —A Series of One ITundred 
Plates, dvawn and etched by Jonn Aucus- 
Trus ATKINSON, author of the Russian Cos- 
tumes, containing a Pituresque Represen- 
tation of the Naval, Military, and Miscel- 
laneous Costumes of Great Britain; with 
Descriptions in English and French: in 3 
vols. imperial folio, price 15 guineas in 
boards :—4 concise View of the Conslitution 
and Laws of Englund; by Mr. Custance, 
of Kidderminster:—Poems and Miscellane- 


vous Essays; in 2 vols.; by the late Mr. H. 
K. Wuite, of Cambridge; with the Lif 
of the Author, and plates; by Mr. Sov 
THEY: — An Architectural and Scient:!: 
Investigation of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London ; with plans, elevations, Kc. 
from actual measurements ; and an Essay 
on the Life, Writings, and Designs of Si: 
CHRISTOPHER WREN; 
Ei.mes, Architect. 


In the Press:—A new edition of the 
Printers Grammar, containing the im- 
provements of the last fifty years; by Mr. 
C.Stowrr:—An Account of the Navigatwr 
and Gammerce of the Black Sea; 


by Mr. James 


compiles 
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som official documents; by Mr, C. Wit- 
<{NSON!—JORTIN’S Life of ERASMUS}; in 
3y0.; under the care of Drs. Raine and 
HenLey :—Household Furniture and De- 
sarqlions § consisting of Perspective and 
ceometrical Views of Apartments, with 
rheir Chairs, ‘Tables, Sophas, Candelabras, 
ke.; by Mr. THomAsS Hope:—Aé View of 
to Present State of Poland ; by Mr. Bur- 
sett, who has lately visited that country : 
Historical Anecdotes, illustrative of the 
rhgrities, Manners and Customs, Eccentri- 
ties, Religeous and Political Dissensions, 
popular Tumults, Amusements, and Dress 
of the Inhabitants of London during the 
ichteenth Century; with a General Re- 
vie of the Domestic aud Ecclesiastical Ar- 
vutecture, Sculpture, &c. Sc. now extant in 
tho Metropolis of Great Britain; with nu- 
merous plates; by Mr. Matcotm:—-An 
octavo edition of Sir Wm. Forsess’s Life of 
BEATTIE: —A popular Essay on the Dis- 
order familiarly lermed a Cold; with the 
means of obviating and removing it; 
by Mr, E. L. Waite, surgeon:—A Second 
Volume of the Life of the late Rev. Dr. 
JosepH Warton; by the Rev. Joun 
Woot:—Owoniana; consisting of Anec- 
dutesand Facts relative to the Colleges, 
Libraries, and Establishments of Oxford ; 
comprising a History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of that University. 

A splendid edition of the Chronicles of 
HoLLINsHEAD has been announced by 
some of the London booksellers; which 
they intend to be the first of a series of our 
eatly Chroniclers. Another set of book- 
sellers have proposed to print a uniform 
octavo edition, in periodical volumes, of 
all the early British Historians and Chro- 
niclers. 

Anew edition of the Biographical Dic- 
twnary, extended to 18 volumes, is in great 
forwardness. Several thousand Lives are 
aided to this edition, and a regular series of 
references will be given throughout the 


whole 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Library of the late Tippoo Sultan, in quarto, 
by Capt. C. SrewartT, isin the press. This 
‘ary, which consists of about 2000 
‘olumes of Arabic, Persian, and Hin- 
ostanee MSS , was preserved entire at the 
capture of Seringapatam ; and was after- 
wards deposited in the college of Fort 
Willlam. Captain Stewart, then Assistant 
Persian Professor at the college, formed a 
Catalogue of this Library, which he has 
Since revised ; and has added an Appendix, 
“ontaining specimens in the Persian lan- 
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3°, With an English translation, from 
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the principal authors contained in the Ca- 
talogue. 

A new edition of the British Essayists, in 
45 volumes, is in the press. ‘The Histori- 
cal and Biographical Prefaces are aug- 
mented and improved, 

Mr. Jounes, who has published a quarto 
and an octavo edition of his 7ranslation of 
ihe French Chronicler Froissarr, has pre- 
pared a Translation of the Memoirs of Joun 
Lorp pE JoINVILLE, with the Notes and 
I}lustrations of various French authors. Mr. 
Johnes has also finished the 7rave/s of the 
Lorp pe LA Brocquiere. The Chronicks 
of MonsTRELET, Who took up the history 
where Froissart ended, will next follow. 
The Memoirs of Comtnes will succeed ; 
and this Series of old French Historians, 
issued from the Hafod press, will be closed 
by the Memoirs of OL1vER DE LA MARCHE; 
other private Memoirs of those times being 
interspersed, to serve as illustrations. The 
recent calamity at Hafod, which befel that 
noble mansion on the 15th of March,when 
in Was nearly if not wholly destroyed by 
fire, may retard the execution of this une 
dertaking. 

Lately published atthe Clarendon Press: 
Wuite’s edition of PococKe’s Specimen 
Historie Arabum; with Notes and Illus- 
trations, by the Author and Editor. A 
new edition of CLARENDON’s History of the 
Rebellion; in three large vols. 8vo. each 
divided into two parts:—A Catalogue of 
the DPOrville MSS, and Books, with MS, 
Notes, now in the Bodleian Library. 

Engravings of British Vegetables, by Mr. 
Bewick; with Deseriptions, by Dr. R. J. 
THORNTON, are in the press. Two edi- 
tions will appear, in royal and demy 8vo. 
corresponding with the editions of Bewick’s 
2Quadrupeds, Birds, and Fishes. 

A prize of ‘Twenty Pounds for the best 
copy of English verses,by Under-graduates, 
is announced by the Vice Chancellor, at 
Oxford. The subject is Moses, under Di- 
vine Providence, conducting the Children of 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. 

The Rev. F. WrANGHAM, M. A. of 
Trinity College, and the Rev. E. D. 
Crarke, LL. D. of Jesus College, are ap- 
pointed to preach ‘Two Sermons on the 
subject of 7ransluting the Scripiurcs into 
the Oriental Languages ; in conformity to 
a proposal of the Rev. CLauprus Bucua- 
NAN, Vice Provost of the College of Fort 
William, in Bengal; for which each of 
them is to be presented with the sum of £0 
guineas. 

A practical farmer advises all noblen.en 
and gentlemen, who wish to sce their 
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hedge-rows well stocked with timber trees, 
to allow their tenants for every young tree 


which they shall preserve, at the rate of 


sixpence each, at the expiration of their 
lease ; whether the lease be for 7, 14, or 
21 years. And where gentlemen cultivate 
their own farms, he advises them to give 
the hedgers one penny for every tree 
which is left in the hedge, and is likely to 
become timber; by which means, tn the 
course of afew years, the hedge-row will 
be tall of young Tiiaber Trees. 

From a Collection of Reports and Papers, 
published by the Society of Ship Owners 
of Great Britain, it appears, that from 1789 
to 1800, according to Lloyd’s List, 2967 
vessels belonging to the British Empire 
have been lost by the perils of he sea; and 
that from: 1795 to 1800, there were cap- 
tured 4344, of which 705 were recaptured, 
leaving the total luss by capture 50°09 ; and 
the whole amount of loss by sea:and cap- 
ture 6606. Many vessels belonging to the 
British Empire have, doubtless, been lost 
and captured, which are not mentioned in 
Liovd’s Lists, 

From the same publication it appears, 
by a Report from the Custom Tlouse, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, 
that, in 12 yeurs, from 1793 to1504, there 
were built and registered in the several 
ports of the British Empire 11,259 vessels 
of all sizes, from three tons and upwards ; 
containing 1,205,847 tons, In 1803, the 


number of vessels was 1,407; and that of 


tons 155,692: which fe!l in 1804 to 991 
vessels, containing 95,979 tons. 


It appears from Derrick’s Memoirs of 


the Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy, 
published under the administration of Lord 
Barham, that in the year 1548, under Ed- 
ward VI. the number of vessels belonging 
to the Royal Navy was 53, and the tonnage 
11,268. in 1793, the vessels were 498, 
and the tonnage 433,226. 
vessels were 949. 


GERMANY. 

GaA.v’s System of Craninlogy is said to 
be now ridiculed throughout Germany ; 
and he is unable to procure an auditory at 
any of the places where he has lately at- 
tempted to deliver lectures. 


SPAIN. 


The Supplement to the Madrid Gazette 
ofthe 14th October, 1806, contains the 
tolluwing intelligence :—‘* On the 7th 
September Jast, Dr. Francis Xavia Balmis, 
surgeon extraordinary to the king, had the 
hpnour af kissing his Majesty’s hand, on 


In 1805, the 
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occasion of his return froma Voyage roung 
the world, executed with the sole object of 
carrying to all the possessions of the Crown 
of Spain, situated beyond the seas, nq to 
those of several other nations, the ines). 
mable gift of Vaccine Inoculation, This 
undertaking committed to severa) 
members of the faculty, carrying with 
them 22 children, selected to preserve the 
vaccine fluid, by transmitting it successive. 
ly frow one toe the other during the voyage 

The expedition sailed from Corunna on 
the 50th November, 1803, and went thence 


to the Canary Islands, Porto Rico, andt 
Caraccas. 


was 


1, 
ue 
One part, under Don Francis 


Salvani, sailed trom La Guayra to South 
America, and was shipwrecked in one of 
the mouths of the River de la Magdalena. 
Salvani, however, the members of the fa. 
culty, and the chi'dren, were saved, with 


the fluid in good preservation, which they 
proceeded to extend throughout South 
America, leaving every where suitable jp. 
structions for the inanagement of the disor. 
der, and the preservation of the fluid. To. 
wards the close of March, 1805, 50,000 
persons had been vaccined in South Ame. 
rieéa, Without one unfavourable result ; and 
the members of the expeditions were con- 
tinuing their labours in the different pro- 
vinces of Peru, and intended to proceed 
afterwards to the distrmets of Chili and 
Charca, and to return thence by way of 
Buenos Ayres to Europe. 

The other part of the expedition, with 
Balmis on board, steered for the Havannah, 
and thence for Yucatan. Here a subdi- 
vision took place, and the different parties, 
after communicating this specific from the 
Small-Pox through the whoie of Spanish 
North America, and instituting boards in 
each city, charged with preserving it asa 
sacred deposit, for which they are account- 
able tothe king and to posterity, reunited 
themselves at Mexico. Balmis then em- 
barked with his expedition at Acapulco for 
the Philippine islands, carrying with him 
from New Spain 26 children, as successive 
depositaries of the yaccine fluid. In two 
months Balmis arrived at the Philippines, 
and having propagated the fluid in these 
islands, concerted with the Captain Genc- 
ral the means of extending the king’s be- 
neficence to the remotest confines of Asia. 
The Cow Pox has accordingly been dis- 
seminated through the vast archipelago of 
the Visayan Islands, ‘* whose chiefs, ac- 
customed to wage perpetual war with us, 
have jiaid down their arms, admiring the 
generosity of an enemy, who conferred 
upon them the blessings of health and lie, 
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at the time when they were labouring un- 
jey the ravages of an epidemic Smal! Pox.” 
rhe principal persons of the Portuguese 
anlonies, and of the Chinese empire, shew- 
-| themselves no less beholden te Balmis. 
te introduced the virus at Macao and 
‘anton, Which the English had failed to 
Jo, the flaid brought in their ships having 
iost its efficacy on the passage. Having 
-onfided the further dissemination of this 
specific to the English physicians at Can- 
ton, Balmis embarked for Lisbon on the 
15th August, 1805. In the way he stopped 
at St. Helena, where, ** by dint of exhor- 
tation and perseverance, he prevailed on 
he English to adopt this astonishing anti- 
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dote, which” (we use the words of the Ga- 
yette) they had undervalued for the 
space of more than eight years, though it 
was a discovery of their nation, avd though 
it was sent to them by Jenner ):mself.” 
Besides thus extending thc knowledge 
of ihis invaluable discovery, Balmis ascer- 
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tained the existence of an indigenous mat- 
ter in the cows of the Atlixeo, near Puabla 
de los Augeles. 
been made in the neighvourhood of Valla- 
dolid de Meechaocan, and tn the province of 
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A similar discovery has 


Caracas. 
Much information will shortly be pub- 


lished respecting the efficacy of vaccina- 
tion, not merely in preventing Sma!l Pox, 
but in curing other morbid affections of the 


human frame. Balms las also brought 
with him a large collection of exotic plants, 
and a number of drawin: io pDatural his- 
tory, together with a valuable assemblage 
of trees and vegetables, in a state to ade 
mit of propagation. He has also amassed 
much important information on many 
points of science. In short, this expedi- 
tion, which has no parallel in aistory, will 
prove as memorable in the annals of Agri- 
culture and general science, as in those of 
medicine and humanity. 
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ATRICAN INSTITUTION, 


Os the 14th inst. a very numerous 
and highly respectable meeting of 
noldewe n and gentlemen, was held 
at Free Mason’s Hall, for the pur- 
pose of concerting means for im- 
proving the opportunity present- 
ed by the abolition of the Slave 

Trade, for promoting innocent com- 
merce and civilization in Africa. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 


GLOUCESTER, W a pot the chair on 


the occasion, opened the business of 


the day in a manner highly ho- 
nourable to him. He congratulated 
the meeting on that great and happy 
event, the’ abolition of the Slave 
Trade, adverted in terms of warm 
eulogy to the merits of Mr. Wil- 
berfarce, and pointed out the ad- 

vantageous opportunity, which was 


now presented, ot attempting to 1n- 
into Africa a beneficent 


troduce 


commerce, agriculture, andthe other 
arts of social life ; and concluded 
with proposing to the meeting for 
their adoption, the following reso- 


lutions, which he had received from 
Mr. Wilberforce, viz. 


*‘ Ist. That this Meeting is deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the enormous 
wrongs which the natives of Africa have 
suffered in their intercourse with Europe ; 
and, from a desire to repair those wrongs, 
as well as from general teelings of benevo- 
lence, is anxious to adopt such measures as 
are best calculated to promote their civi- 
lization and happiness. 

‘‘ That the approaching cessation of the 
Slave Trade, hitherto carried on by Great 
Britain, America, and Denmark, will, in a 
considerable degree, remove the barrier 
which has so long obstructed the natural 
course of social improvement in Africa ; 
and that the way will be thereby opened 
for introducing the comforts and arts of a 
more civilized state of society. 

‘© 3d. That the happiest effects may be 
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reasonably from diffusing 
among the inhabitants of Africa, and from 
obtaining, and circulating Jhroughout this 
country, more ample and authentic infor- 
mation concerning the agricultural and 
commercial faculties of that vast Conti- 
nent; and that, through the judicious pro- 
secution of these benevolent endeavours, 
we may ultimately look forward to the 
establishment, in the room of that traffic 
by which the African Continent has been 
so long degraded, of a legitimate, and far 
more extended commerce, beneficial alike 
to the natives of Africa, and to the manus 
factures of Great Britain and Ireland. 

«“ 4th. That the present period is emi- 
nently fitted for prosecuting these benevo- 
lent designs ; since the suspension, during 
the war, of that large share of the Slave 
‘rade, which hascommonly been carried on 
by France, Spain, and Holland, will, when 
combined with the effect of the Abolition 
Laws of Great Britain, America, and Den- 
mark, produce nearly the eutire cessation 
of that traffic, along aline of coast extend- 
ing between two and three thousand miles 
in length, and thereby affurd a peculiarly 
favourable opportunity for giving a new di- 
rection to the industry and commerce of 
Africa. 

“Sth. That for these purposes a Society 
be inmediately formed, to be called The 
African Institution. 

“oth. That the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Gentry of the United Kingdom, be gene- 
rally invited to become Members thereof ; 
and that a Subscription be opened in the 
Metropolis, and all the Cities and Chief 
Towns in Great Britain and Ireland, for 
supplying the Expences of the Institution.” 


These resolutions were seconded 
by Earl Spencer, who signified his 
cordial concurrence in the objects 
of the meeting; and his satisfaction 
at seeing so large and respectable 

body convened for so noble a 
purpose. He had been the more 
anxious thus publicly to testify his 
approbation of their design, as he 
had been prevented by Maen from 
contributing his aid to the bill for 
wbolishing he Slave ‘Trade, a mea- 
sure in the highest degree honour- 
able to the national ehare wcter. 

Mr. Witrerrorce briefly ex- 
plained the general objects of the 
Proposed institution, the 
‘hich was fitter 


obvieusly for a 
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committee. He trusted it would be 
found practicable, by making or 
encouraging attempts at lmprove- 
ment, on a’small scale, in different 
parts of the coast, to give examples 
of successful industry, and moral 
and intellectual improvement, which 
might soon be widely imitated and 
extended, to the unspeak: ible future 
happiness of Africa, and the great 
benefit of our own manufac turing 

and commercial interests. Ie con- 
cluded with moving the following 
resolutions in addition to those 
ready submitted to the meeting, 


ma 
VIZ. 


‘th. That His Royal Highness the 
Duke of GLoucesTerR be requested to do 
the Society the honour of accepting the 
Office of Patron. 

“Sth. That a Committee be immediately 
appointed to draw up Laws and Regula- 
tions for the government of the Society, 
and to report the same to a General Meet- 
ing, to be held for that purpose at Free- 
masons’ Hall, on the 12thof May next. 

“Oth. That the following Noblemen and 
Gentlemen be requested to be Members 
of the said Committee :— 

*¢ Tfis Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester; Earis Spencer, Moira, and Eus- 


ton; Viscounts Howick and Valentia ; the 
Bishops of London, Durham, Bath and 


Wells, and St. David’s; Lords Grenville, 
Ellenborough, Erskine, Holland, Teign- 
mouth, Headley, and Henry Petty; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Right 
Hon. T. Grenville, G. Canning, J. C. 
Villiers, Sir J. Newport, J. Foster, J, 
Smyth, and N, Vansittart; Sir P. Francis, 
Sir S. Romilly, General Vyse ; Messrs. 
Bankes, Babington, Baring, J. H. Browne, 
Barry, Grant, Huskisson, Lushington, 
Montague, W. M. Pitt, Roscoe, Sharp, S:- 
meon, R. Thornton, H. Thornton, Whit- 
bread and Wilberforce, (Members of Par- 
liament) ; and Messrs Bernard, et 
Brougham, Clarkson, Gisborne (Rev. 
Martin, Morritt, Macaulay, G. Sharp, wy. 
Smith, Stephen, and Venn (Rev.) 


All these resolutions were put and 
unantinously carried, after which se- 
veral resolutions of thanks to ! 
Wilberferce, G. Sharp, and Clark- 
son, for thetr unwearied exertion in 
the cause of Africa, were moved 
and agreed to with general applause. 

The business of the res 
closed with a yote of thanks to ¢! 


Me ‘S51 S- 
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Duke of Gloucester, which was 
moved by Mr. Wilberforce, and re- 
ceived by the meeting in a manner 
which manifested the strong sense 
they entertained of the zealous 
support his Royal Highness had 
given to the cause of Arica i in par- 
liament, and of the honour he had 
done the institution in consenting to 
accept the office of patron. His 
Roye! Highness expressed his high 
sense of ‘te honour done him, and 
declared that it should be bie: con- 
stant endeavour to promote, to the 
utmost of his power, the noble and 
interesting objects of the institu- 
tion, 

The meeting adjourned to Tues- 
day the 12th of May, when a still 
snore Numerousmee tingofthe friends 

of civilization and social lunprove- 
ment in Africa is expected to take 
place. 

It is impossible for the Christian 
Observer to contemplate the forma- 
tion of such an institution as this 
without the most lively emotions of 
satisfaction; and the distinguished 


patronage under which it has com- 


menced, together with the favour- 
able manner in which it has been 
received by the public, seem to en- 
courage the hope, that, through the 
divine blessing, it may be instru- 
mental in an eminent degree in 
making reparation to Africa for her 
multiplied injuries. That such an 
institution has powerful claims on 
the justice and benevolence of this 
country, it would be a waste of the 
time of our readers formally to 
prove, The spontaneous sentiments 
o: every Christian will long since 
have decided that question. He 
wil! feel the obligation which hes 
not merely on his country in general, 
bet eu himse!f in partic ‘ular, to con- 
tribi te to the noble ends w hich are 
proposed by thisassociation.The pre- 
sent wretched and degraded condi- 
tion of Africais ina peculiar degree 
tobe attributed to this country ; and 
the refusal to we urin any rational 
attempt to raise her from. that con- 
dition would be a dereliction‘of those 
ereat principles on which the legis- 
lative abohtion of the African Slave 
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Trade has been effected. This Wwe 
believe to be a very general feeljy, 
among religious persons ; and we 
understand ‘that it has impressed jt. 
self so strongly on the minds of 
many, as to lead them to agree ty 
set apart a day on which they may 
unite, throughout the kingdom, jy 
expressing their thanks to the grent 
Author of all good for the unex. 
pected success with which it has 
pleased him to crown the labours of 
those who had undertaken the cause 
of Africa in parliament ; and in im. 
ploring his pede +20 tp favour and 
blessing in behalf of any endeavours 
which may be used to ameliorate 
the social and moral state of the jn- 
habitants of that continent. Our 
readers will be prepared to expect 
that such a proposal; a_ proposal 
which the whole tenor of our work 
will shew to be in unison with our 
own feelings ; should meet with no 
discouragement from us. On the 
contrary, we are disposed to hail it 
as a pleasing indication of the inte- 
rest which the public, and more 
especially the religious public, are 
likely to take in every benevolent 
scheme which may be formed for 
the benefit of Africa and her much 
injured race. We very readily, 
therefore, comply with the desire 
which has been expressed to us ot 
informing our readers that it is the 
intention ofa large body of persons, 
both in and out of the establishment, 
to consider the first Sunday in June 
next, as a day on which they may 
unite, both in their closets and i 
their families, in offering up thei 
devout acknowledgments to the Al- 
mighty for having relieved Great 
Britain from the disgrace and pol- 
lution, and Africa from the misery 
of this guilty commerce ; and for 
having thus opened a way for the 
admission of civilization, liberty, 
and Christian light, into that jm- 
mense continent, which our crimes 
have so long and so largely contri: 
buted to retain in “ ignorance, de- 
gradation, bondage, and blood 
and on which they may present theit 
earnest supplications to the throne 
of grace, for the divine blessing o% 
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she means which may be employed 
jor improving this great event, and 
fot conveying know ledge < ind hap- 
niness to the inhabitants of Africa, 
and to the enslaved population of 
our islands. 

We would merely suggest to those 
who have conceived, or who may a- 
dopt this idea, that on such an occa- 
sion, the Institution of which we have 
now given an account, and the vari. 
ous societies which have been formed 
tor extending the kingdom of our 

2edeemer, not only in Africa, but 
throughout the earth, will claims a 
share in their prayers. They may 
also unite in calling down the best 
blessings of heaven on the heads of 
those friends of God and man, who, 
forso many years, unmoved by re- 
proach, unwearied by difficulty, 
and unshaken even by defeat and 
disappointment, have persevered in 
this great contest, till it has issued 
in final victory. Nor on such an 
nee will his king and his coun- 
try be forgotten by the Christian. 
He wil ardently implore for them 
the favour of the King of Kings. 
Regarding the abolition of the Sieve 
Trade as a signal token of the kind 
intentions of heaven towardsthis na- 
tion, he will pray that we may pro- 
ceed with undeviating steps in the 
march of wisdom, justice, benevo- 
lence, and mercy, until every chain 
which our unfeeling avarice has 
forged is broken, and until every 
dark corner in this and the sister 
kingdom, and in every distant land 
Which owns our dominion, is en- 
lightened by the beams of divine 
truth. 

How far the clergy will feel them- 
selves at liberty, in their public 
discourses, to take notice of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, must be 
left to their own judgment. Where 
this can be done, it mix ght serve at 
least the purpose of i impressing: on 
the minds of their people, the im- 
mense debt of humanity and justice 
which thiscountry has contracted to 
Africa,and the consequent obligation 
which is imposed on every member 
of the community to contribute to 

Cunist. Orsery. No. 64. 
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its discharge, even tf he can do so in 
no other way yet by his prayers. 
But whether on that or any other 
occasion ministers shall makeacallon 
the liberality of their people, with a 
view to promote the benefit of Afri- 
ca, must also be left to their own 
discretion. Such a_ contribution 
would doubtless furm a very suit- 
able part of the devotions of any 
day; and it might be applied, 
ac cording to the inclination of the 
donors, in aid of the funds either of 
the Arrican InstiruTion, the So- 
ciety FOR Missions tro Arnica, or 
some other Society which embraces 
African purposes. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


We are desired to state, that on 
Wednesday the 6th of May, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
will hold their third annual meeting 
at the New London Tavern, Cheap- 
side. ‘The proceedings of the com- 
mittee during the last year in carry- 
Ing into effect the important object 
of “the institution, both at home and 
abroad, will then be reported ; and 
highly interesting intelligence on 
the circulation of the Scriptures 
from various parts of the world will 
becommunicated to the members of 
the Society, and to such other friends 
to the Holy Scriptures as may be 
disposed to give their attendance on 
the occasion. The ett Hon. the 
President will take the chair at 12 
o’clock precisely. 


BENGAL. 


Accounts relative to the Baptist 
Mission in Bengal have lately ap- 
peared, from w hich we proceed to 
make a few extracts. The following 
is a general letter from the Missiona- 
ries to the Society, dated Aug. 6, 
1805. 


‘‘ We are aware that many missions 
have been established for a time, and 
then givenup ; and that others have been 
continued, which yet have never made a 
powerful impression ov the body of the 
people. We pray God that neither of 
these events may be the result of our Ia- 
bours ; but that we may be instrumental 
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in so putting the gospel into the bands and 
hearts of the Hindoos, as that they may 
not very long stand in need of the assist- 
ance of foreigners. 

** In order to insure, as far as our pow- 
ers extend, the universal diffusion of gos- 
pel light, we have, as you know, been long 
employed in translating, printing, and cir- 
culating the oracles of God, knowing that 
this is a seed which can never perish, be 
the soil ever so barren, and the seasons 
ever so unfavourable.The progress made in 
this work calls for many thanks to HIM 
who is eminently styled THE woRD OF 
cop. By these means, and the cireulation 
of tracts, knowledge spreads wide and 
fast. Further to accomplish this great ob- 
ject, we are now forming subordinate sta- 
tions in different parts of the country, that, 
should any thing happen to the work at 
Serampore, the cause may live and spread 
from other quarters. With this object in 
view we also encourage the gifts of our 
native brethren; and to put them forward 
*n publishing the word of the Lord, we in- 
eulcate upon them that this is thezr cause, 
and that it is their country which is sinke 
ing into ruin beneath the load of abomina- 
bleidolatry. Further: We have done as 
much as in us lies to promote a disposition 
to read among the natives at large, by 
establishing schools ; and in this part of our 
labours we have been assisted by several 
mhenevolent Europeans. 

‘“ We have begun to translate the sa- 
cred Scriptures into the Orissa, Mahratta, 
Persian, and Hindoostana languages. A 
beginning is made in printing the Mahratta 
New Testament, and a font of types for 
the Orissa is partly cut. We have long 
bad it in mind to station a brother in 
Orissa, near to the temple of Juggernaut. 
We think of doing this in a short time. 
These types will then be of great im- 
portance. 

‘6 Since the 25th of March, five persons 
have been added; and though we have 
not been without trials respecting our 
members, yet we have had less necessity 
to exercise painful discipline than in some 
former periods. 

‘<< We have all had our health in a 


great measure preserved. In those cases 


in which itwas affected for a short time, 


God graciously interfered, and removed 
every complaint,” 


On the 25th of December, 1805, 
they thus write : 


66 mene It ig with pleasure, dear bre- 
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thren, that we again address you, Sino, 
we wrote last, the goodness of Gog has 
been such towards us, that our hearts 
inspired with renewed zeal to go fory 
in his work. 

‘¢ Though our successes come great} 
short of our desires, yet we have abundant 
reason to bless the God and Father of oy, 
Lord Jesus Christ, that he still permits ys 
to labour for him, and does not leave y,¢ 
without some pleasing testimonies of hj, 
approbation. Twenty-one have been bap- 
tized and added to us during the las 
three months. You may easily suppose 
that these additions fill us with hope and 
encouragement. Some of them meet wit), 
a good deal of opposition ; but they seem 
to bear it well, which encourages us to 
hope that they are the real followers of 
Christ. This has been such a season as 
we have never witnessed before in this 
country. Bless the Lord, oh our souls ; 
and all that is within us, bless his holy 
name ! 

‘* Our brethren Moore, William Ca. 
rey, and some of the natives, have itine- 
rated as far as Dhacca, and distributed 
many thousandsof papers. Brother Ward 
and brother Mardon have also gone inte 
Jessore, with a view, if possible, to fix 
upon a new missionary station, where the 
latter might reside. They thought Suhib- 
gunge an eligible situation, being a very 
populous part of the country ; but were 
not able fully to execute their plan. We 
hope it may, nevertheless, be accomplish- 
ed.” 


are 


ara 


This last letter is dated on the 
2st of March, 1806. They ob- 
serve in it, that, 


‘¢ The church received last year an ad- 
dition of thirty-four members, thirty-one 
of whom are natives. Three of them are 
at this time suspended from communion; 
but we have hopes of two of them at least 
being speedily restored. Since the begin- 
ning of the year we have baptized eigh: 
persons. 

‘* At present we have several enquivers, 
one of whom comes from near Benares. 
The church at Serampore pow consists 0! 
eighty-iwo members, whose walk and con- 
versation, with a few exceptions, afford us 
much pleasure. We are sorry to inform 
you that Arishno Presaud has been ill tor 
several months ; and if he does not soon 
recover, we are doubtful, from the nature 
of his disorder, whether we shall not be 
called to mourn the loss of that valuable 














;807.J 
»othere He is a young man in whom is 
jnited, promising talents, with prudence 
and affection. 

‘«‘ Inthe beginning of January, brethren 
Ward, Fernandez, and Moore, went to 
squgur Island, a celebrated bathing-place 
of the Hindoos ; and the day after their 
arrival they were joined by three native 
brethren, Who left Serampore soon after 
their departure. An immense multitude 
of people were assembled at the Island, 
amongst Whom they preached, and distri- 
huted pamphlets. 

« A new church has been formed for 
Dinagepore. On Feb. 26, brother Fer- 
gandez, sister Biss, with two of her chil- 
dren, and three native members of the 
Dinugepore church, left Serampore. They 
sreached and distributed tracts in their 
way, and the people were eager to hear 
sad read, , ; 

“ Brother Chamberlain’s active ener- 
‘ons afford aus much pleasure. He has 
requently an opportunity of preaching to 
large assemblies, and is often employed 
‘y preaching and distributing tracts for 
We hope our brother 
wil soon see with joy the fruits of his la- 
at Cutwa. He has baptized the 
wie of our brother Kangalee. The fol- 
lowing is an eatract of his letter to us in 
February. 

‘*< The last has been’a week of great 
cxertion and of great affliction. Some 
thousauds of people have passed through 
Catwa, in their way to (the idol) Jagger- 
vaut; amongst whom Kangalee and I 
uave been very much employed in preach- 
ng and distributing tracts. Many will 
acknowledge that they are going this long 


hours together. 


7 “J 
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journey for nothing, and yet cannot be 
dissuaded from it. Last week some great 
people passed through Cutwa, with an 
elephant and two horses, a present for the 
idol. Mr. W. and myself, went to see 
them. They behaved with great polite- 
ness, and conversed with freedom. One 
was an elderly man, who had seen the 
Scriptures, and professed to approve of 
them.’ 

“ Extract of a letter from him in March 
—‘ L informed you in my last that I was 
going to Keble-eshor. Brother Kangalee 
and I went, and were absent from home 
four days. There was a vast concourse of 
people : they heard the word with great 
attention. We were two days amongst 
them, and distributed, I cannot say how 
many, perhaps five thousand tracts. Last 
Lord’s day week was a great day among 
the Hindoos. Few less, perhaps more, 
than twenty thousand people were at Cut- 
wa, to bathe in Gonga, among whom we 
were engaged four days without intermis- 
sion. ‘The people among whom we were 
to-day, were generally intelligent, and 
could read and write. Two or three dis- 
puted. This evening, reviewing the work 
of the day, I gave thanks to God with a 
heart full of joy. What a pleasure to be 
able to preach to a hundred villagers at 
once, and to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation to thousands in a day !’ ” 

‘* Our beloved brother Fernandez has 
appropriated 10,000 rupees to the mission. 
He wished the brethren to accept the sum 
immediately ; but this we declined: he 
however applies the interest to the support 
of the mission. 

(To be continued.) 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 
No decisive engagement has yet taken 
place between the hostile armies which 
ale opposed to each other in Poland ; 
though, from the situation which they re- 
‘pectively occupied, one was speedily ex- 
pected. Both sides appear to be intent on 
“oncentrating all the force which they can 
bring together, before they venture to put 
‘o risk the mighty stake of empire for 
Vhich they are contending. Large rein- 
‘cements are said to have joined the 


“ussian armies; and Bonaparte, induced 


by this circumstance, and probably also 
by the waste of troops which he has lately 
sustained, has abandoned the projected 
siege of Stralsund in Pomerania, and has 
ordered all the troops in the rear of his 
present position to join him without delay. 
But the most satisfactory proof of the 
weakness of the French, or rather of the 
powerful resistance which they have met 
with from the allied armies in Poland, is to 
be found in Bonaparte’s recent message to 
the Senate, wherein (before the first three 
mouths of 1807 are expired) he directs 
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them to call out, without delay, the con- 
scription of 13808, Among other reasons 
for this extraordinary measure, we find a 
levy by England of 200,000 in-n particu- 
Jariy insisted on. He alludes, doubtiess, 
to the caine out and diseipliping of a part 
of our population uuder the training act; a 
mcasure which appears to make more 
noise on the binks of the Vistula than on 
those ofthe Thames. This decree for anti- 
cipating the conscription of 1808 is said to 
be executed with uncommon rigour and 
dispatch throughout the different depart- 
ments of France, and to cause there very 
serious murmurs. put notwithstanding 
these vast preparations, the rumours of a 
negociation between Russia and France 
become more frequent. Bonaparte is ob- 
viously very desirous of peace at the pre- 
sent moment. His message to the Senate 
expresses his readiness to grant to Ing- 
Jand aud Russia peace on the same terms 
which were last year rejected at Paris. 
Hlis policy will probably be to tempt the 
latter power to suspend hostilities by large 
offers; and if he can thus succeed in de- 
taching Russia from the confederacy, be 
will extricate himself trom his present dit- 
ficulties, and have time to organize fresh 
plans of plunder and encroachment, 

War may now be considered as actually 
subsisting, thorgh it be not formally de- 
elared, between England and the Porte. 
On the refusal of that power to dismiss the 
Freneh envoy, Sebastiani, from Constanti- 
nople, and to renew its former treaties 
with Russia and this country, an English 
squadron appeared before Constantinople, 
and notwithstanding some resistance from 
the forts, passed the Dardanelles. If we 
may French accounts, this 
fleet has found itself under the necessity of 
repassing those straits, without effecting 
its purpose of intimidating the Porte into a 
compliance with tbe demands of England, 
No official report of the affur has yet ar- 
rived, the vessel carrying Sir J. Duck- 
worth’s dispatches having been captured 
by the Spaniards. 

Spain has professed to adopt in their full 
extent the interdictions decreed by Bona- 
parte against British commerce and manu- 
factures. 

Some commercial regulations have lately 
been adopted by Russia, which are sup- 
posed to have au nufriendly aspect towards 
this country. There is, however, good 
reason to hope that such a modification of 
them may be obtained, as wiil obviate the 
apprehensions of our merchants on that 
subject. 


bcheve the 
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EAST INDIES, 
Verv 


serious disturbances appear to 


have broken out among our native troops 


on the Madras establishment. The imme. 
diate cause of these is supposed to have 
been some petty alteration in the dress of 
the Seapoys, which was prescribed by the 
commander in chief, but which was tecard. 
ed by them as an iniringement of the), 
religious liberties. At Vellore they brok- 
out into open revolt, and murdered seyeya| 
Officers 5 and it was believed that the Sons 
of the late Tippoo Sultan, who resided af 
that place, may have fermented the disaf. 
fection. They have since been remoye) 
to Bengal. A hope was entertained, wheg 
the last accounts left India, that the Spirit 
of insubordination had been effectual! y 
suppressed, 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


On the 4th of February, the fortress and 
city of Monte Video, in the Rio Plata, 
were taken by assault by his Majesty's 
troops, under the command of General 
Achmuty, after a most determined jc. 
sistance. Our Joss on the occasion was 
considerable, amounting in_ killed and 
wounded to about 560. Among the killed 
were Lieutenant Colonels Vassal and 
Browntigg, and Major Dalrymple. The 
achievement of this conquest, however 
creditable to British valour,we greatly fear 
Will not be attended with those beneticial 
consequences which many have conceived 
would result from it. The enmity of the 
Spaniards in that quarter towards us ap- 
pears to be deep rooted ; and whatever mo- 
mentary superioity we may acqurre, it 
can hardly be expected that we should 
long retain it in Oppos tion to the force of 
alarge continent, which the Spanish go- 
vernment may direct against us. And 
even if we should succeed in matntaining 
our present conquest, we shall probably 
find it useless for any purpose of commer- 
cial advantage, while the power of the ge 
vernment and the hatred of the peop 
combine to obstruct our progress. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


It is generally believed, that some in- 
pediment has arisen in America to the ac- 
ceptance of the treaty with this county 
which was lately sent over. Mr. Jefferson 
is reported to have expressed himself so 
much dissatisfied with it, as not even t 
intend to submit it to the consideration 
the Senate. 


The newspapers of America are huc~ 








Vv 





[5U/. 
vith accounts of the measures which have 
heen taken by the government to prevent 
and puuish a project supposed to have been 
formed by Colonel Burr, formerly Vice 
president of the United States, for detach- 
ing a portion of the Western territory from 
the Union, erecting it into a sovercignty 
for himself, and employing its force against 
Spanish America. A variety of processes 
jave been instituted against him in the 
courts of law, but hitherto without throw. 
ing light on the transaction, or affording 
any proof of the allezed critninality. There 
appears, however, very generally to pre- 
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vail throughout America a belief that some 
such plan has been in the contemplation of 
Burr, and that he has even been employed 
in preparing the means for carrying it into 
execution, 


ST. DOMINGO, 


The peace of this is!and has been lately 
disturbed by the dissentions of two rival 
chiefs, Christophe and Petion; but we are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of their difference, to warrant 
our giving apy details, or pronouncing avy 
opinion respecting it. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


en i 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue only very interesting circumstance in 
the parliamentary proceedings of the pre- 
sent month, has been the attempts made 
by the friends of the late ministry to pro- 
cure a vote of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which should express dissatisfaction 
with the late change of administration. On 
the llth inst. Mr. Brand moved a resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons, declaring 
that it was subversive of the principles of 
the constitution, for his Majesty’s ministers 
to restrain themselves by any pledge from 
giving to his Majesty such advice as they 
should deem in their consciences to be 
conducive to the security of the realm, the 
honour of the crown, or the well being of 
the subject. This motion, after a Ieng 
and animated debate, was negatived by a 
majority of 258 to 226, on the ground 
chiefly, that admiiting it to be wrong in 
Ministers to restrain themselves by any 
such pledge, yet it was unprecedented and 
most unconstitutional to propose a vote, 
which must be regarded in no other light 
than as a vote of censure oa bis conduct, 
and which went to shackie the free exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the Crown ta the 
choice of Ministers. Outhe i3th inst. the 
Marquis of Stafford moved a resolution in 
the House of Lords, expressive of the regret. 
of the House at the recent change in his 
Majesty's Councils, and condemning, as 


ia the motion of Mr. Brand, the giving of 


any pledge to withhold advice on any point 
which Ministers might think invelved the 
honour and security of the country. This 
motion was negatived by a majority of 170 
to90. On the loth, Mr. Lyttleton re- 
newed the agitation of the same question 


in the House of Commons by a motion of 
a similar kind, but somewhat varied in its 
form, which, after a long debate, was also 
decided in the negative — 244 voting 
against, and 198 for the question. On 
these different occasions Lord Sidmouth 
and his friends voted with the present ad- 
ministration, Itis greatly to be regretted, 
that, at a crisis like the present, when th 
Whole energies of the nation ought to be 
concentrated for its defence and security, 
the time ef the legislature, and the talents 
of its members, should be wasted in such 
unprotitabie debates. 


In consequence of a report from the 
Committee of Finance, avery salutary re- 
solution was moved and carried in the 
llouse of Commons, to prevent in future 
the granting of any places in reversion. 
In the course of the debate it was asseited 
of the late administration, that, although 
they had had several opportunities of 
granting valuable places in reversion, they 
had uniformly refrained from doing so. A 
ramour having got abroad, that it was in- 
tended to grant to Mr. Perceval, as an in- 
ducement to accept the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster for lite, this being 
a place usually held only during pleasure, 
an address to his Majesty was moved and 
carried, requesting hun not to grant for life 
any offices which had bitherto been grant- 
ed only during pleasure. 

The thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were voted to the commanders, offi- 


Aa 


cers, soldiers, and seamen, concerned in 
the capture of Monte Video. 
The bill for reforming the Scotc’ &<¢.tem 


of Jurisprudence has met with much oppo- 
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sition since the administration has been 
changed, Unquestionably there 1s no 
part of our interior economy which stands 
more in need of correction than this. 

Sir Christopher Hawkins having been 
found guilty, by the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to try the 
merits of the election for Penrynn, of bri- 


bery and corruption, an address has been 


presented to his Majesty, praying him to 
direct the Attorney General to institute a 
prosecution avast that Baronet, 

Outhe 24th inst. a discussion took place 


in the House of Commons respecting the 
education of the poor, in consequence of a 
motion being made by Mr. Whitbread, 
that his bill on that subject should be com- 
mitted. The motion was agreed to, but 
not without strong symptoms of a dis posi- 
tion in many members to oppose its far- 
ther progress. Mr. Windham, on this oc- 
easion, employed the same wit and inge- 
puity which he formerly exerted in defence 
of Bull- baiting and the African Slave Trade, 
in proving the injurious tendency of a sys- 
He saw 
a stronger probability of their imbibing er- 


tem of instruetion for the poor. 


ror than truth, ifa knowledge of letters were 
They would be 
more accessible in that case to the in- 
He maintained, 
that the idea of curing either their poverty 
or their immorality, by teaching them to 
read, was altogethe? visionary ; and that 
we might just as reasonably hope to effect 
a cure by teaching them to play the fiddle. 
What could the most dexterous advocate 
of the Romish Church have urged that was 
better calculated to defend tts usurpations 
ever the minds of men, and that system of 
blindness and l@norance by which those 


eenerally afiorded them. 
GQ e 


terested and designing. 


: veh S 
usurpatlions are upheia f 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The arrangements for the new Ministry 
fre now completed. The Treasury Board 
eonsists of the Duke of Portland, first 
Lord, Mr. Pereeval, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Marquis of Tichfield, 
Hon. W. Elliot, and Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
Si; James Pulteney ts appointe d Secretary 
at War; the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Fieutenant of Ireland ; and the Duke of 
Montrose, Master of the Horse. The 
Lords of the Admiralty are, Lord Mul- 
grave, First Lord, Admiral Gambier, Ad- 
aii Rick rton, Lord Palmerston, Messrs. 
i, klope, R. Ward, and J. Buller. The 
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Board of Controul for India consists of yy, 
Robert Dundas, President, Lord Teign- 
mouth, Lord Lovaine, Mr. Wallace, ana 
Mr. Johnstone, together with the great, 
officers of State. 

The Earl of Pembroke is appointed am- 
bassador to the Court of Vienna, and Lord 
G. L. Gower to that of Petersburgh, 

Viscount Lowther is created Ear! Lons. 
dale; the Earl of Dalkeith, Baron Tyne- 
dale; and the Marquis of Huntley, Baron 
Gordon. 

The Duke of Gordon is made Keeper of 
the Great Seal in Scotland. 

Lord Melville is restored to his seat in 
the Privy Council. 

Admiral Holloway is appointed Governor 
of Newfoundland; Hugh Elliot, Esq. Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes; William Lukin, Esq. 
Governor of Dominica; and Sir James 
Cockburn, Bart. Governor of Curagoa. 

Charles Grant, Esq. Sweny Toone, Esq, 

Villiam Thornton, Esq. George Smith, Esq. 
have been re-elected, and Campbell Ma- 


joribanks, Esq. and John Jackson, Esq. 


elected Directors of the East India Com. 
pany for the ensuing four years. 

A great many addresses have been pre. 
sented to his Majesty from different towns 
and counties, thanking him for the noble 
stand he has made in favour of the Protes- 
tant religion, and in support of the inde- 
pendence of the Crown. Among those 
who have presented addresses on this oc- 
casion have been London and Edinburgh, 


and the universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The Court of Sweden has ordered the 
river Peene, in the Baltic, to be closely 
blockaded. 

The Ajax 74 has been destroyed by fire. 
A considerable part of her crew were vic- 
tims tothe flames. The captain has been 
saved. The Nautilus sloop of war had becn 
wrecked on a barren rock, where many of 
the crew, including the commander, had 
been starved to death, The survivors 


were on board the Ajax at the time of the 
conflagration. 


A fleet of ships, consisting of sixteen, 
from Madras and Bengal, has arrived in the 
river, 

The Gazette announces, as usual, the 


capture of several ef the enemy’s priva- 
teers, 
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DEATHS. 


—— 


At Alverstoke, near Gosport, aged 74, the 
Rev. IsAAC Moopy Bincuam, rector of 
girchanger, 1759, and Runwell, 1780, 
noth co. Essex. 

At Limerick, the Right Rev. Dr. Mr- 
cHAEL PETER M‘Manuon, Titular Bishop 
of Killaloe, aged 70 years, more than haif 
of which time he was in that see. 

At his house in Kettlewell, Craven, Rev. 
feNNANT BoLLanp, curate of Hubber- 
holm. 

At Barnstaple, Devon, aged 72, Mrs. 
AnNE HARE, youngest daughter of Dr. 
Francis Hare, formerly Bishop of Chi- 
ehester. 

At Thimbleby, near Horncastle, 
FosvER, farmer and grazier. Returning 
home from a convivial party, he fell from 
bis horse into a dyke full of water, and, 
lying there for two or three hours before he 


Mr. 


was discovered, canght so violent a col 
to occasion his death. 
At Som< re 


96th vear, Mrs. Smita. 


oates, near Louth, in hee 


Miss Hotmgs, daughter of the Rey. 


Mr. Holmes, rector of Coltesbourn, co. 
Gloucester. 
At Bristo!, in her 98th year, Mrs. Pom-~ 


} , 


PHREY, relict of George Pomplrey, Esq. 
formerly of Stoke Bishop. Her only son, 
Mr. George Pomphrey, died a few weeks 
belore her. 

In her 9Sth year, Mrs. TAyLor, mother 
of William ‘Taylor, Esq. of Tillington, co. 
Herelord. 

At Bury, in her 95th year, Mrs. Anne 
Burroucns, a maiden lady, niece of the 
late Sir J. Burrough, Knight, master of 
Caius College. 








ANSWERS TO CO 


RRESPONDENTS. 





“.5.C.; H.O.S.; and U.; will appear. 


PHILALETHES ; Henry; AN IMPARTIAL OssERveR; RustTicus; C. A.; A. S, 


and WILLIAM, are received. 


Larcus; ScrRuTANSS.S.3 J. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
ation. 


Yy.S.R.;3 J. M. W.; GrRostape; A 
PacirricaAtTor; and O. M. R.; are under consider- 


REAL MEMBER O35 


We can assure J. B.C. that if we had been able to discover any ground for his com- 


plaint, we should have thought it our duty to insert bis paper. 


We certainly are of 


opinion, that the Psalmody of the Chureh of Scotland is very defective ; but neither 


we, nor the writer to whom he allud 
epinian, to convey a censure on the 


s, cou'd have any intention, by expressing tha? 
Church of Scotland. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


[H%& DISSOLUTION 
IMMEDIATELY. 
lO REMIND OUR READERS, 
WAS BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE 


OF PARLIAMENT 


RESOLVED ON, AND 
IT WAS PROROGUED 
THAT IT 
ABOLISHED 
SHOULD BE RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT WHO WILL PREVENT ANY 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


ON THE 27TH. 
IS NO 


WE HAVE ONLY TIME 
IMPORTANT NOW THAN IT 
THE SLAVE TRADE, THAT MEN 


LESS 


REVERSAL 


R COUNTERACTION OF THAT GREAT MEASURE 3; AND WHO WILL WATCH OVER 


rT 


‘-> EXECUTION, AND PROMOTE 


ITS EFFICACY, 











Prayer. [Apriz, 1807, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Hiranine that it is the purpose of many persons to join, on some early day, 

in acknowledging the mercy and kindness of Ged in having puta period 
to the Slave Tra te, Line lose a form of prayer, which may be added to 
ihe customary dia votion of individuals or families on that occasion, and 


woich, ib you see no objection to it, [ will thank you to insert in your 
misce ilany. Q, 


PRAYER, 


O gracious God, who lookest down from Heaven, the height of thy Sane. 
tuary, to hear the groaning of the prisoner, and to loose those that were 
ap po.uted to death ; we give thee hearty thanks that it has at length 
pleased thee to put a stop to the Slave ‘l'rade, the miseries of which 
have so long oppressed Atrica, and the sin of which has so loudly cried 
to thee for vengeance upon Europe. ‘Thou dehghtest m exercising 
loving kindness, righteousness, and judgement ; and blessed be thy 
name for that arth: of benevolence which thou hast implanted in the 
hearts of many, leading them to relieve the oppressed; that sense of 
right which has been awakened in our land ; s and that regard to justice 
WV Rie +) bas led us to do to others in this instance as we wish that they 
should do unto us. Cherish and presper, O Lord, the ; good work which 
we trust thou hast begun. Pardon our eccunvalated and dreadful guilt, 
and enable us to repay to Africa that heavy debt which we have incurred 
by tie wrongs we have done unto her. Mey our vessels now sail under 
thy protection, to bear thither with a guililess commerce, the blessings 
of peace and civilization, and the glad tidings of the gospel of thy Son. 
Give thy blessing to the endeavours used to promote this good purpose, 
whether by individuals or societies.) lay their plans be formed with 
wis om,executed with sound discretion and persevering zeal,and crow ned 
by tnee with signal success, Hasten the time, O Lord, when the Morian’ 
Taead shall streteh ovt ber hands unto thee. Pour down thy blessing 
also we pray thee on our Colomes and West Indian possess’ ons, and may 


aspirn of qasties and eguity, of mereyv and Christian echarit Vv mitigate, 
J 


ant ot deweth putan eae to the bondage which still subsists there. Ex- 
ter chy kindness co our sister kinecom ef Iretand, and may the light 
oriy tuts, are the influenccof tly peace and love, pi revail more aud 
Mor are ail classes at its inhabitants. Puta sto » to the ravages af 
wort dts: point (ae plans ofambrtionsand violent men: and may peace 
ard hans mess, religicw and prety, everywhere abound. Visit with the 
bentot thy Gospoi the nations which yer fi In 1 darkness and the shadow 
of deaih. Moy idelatry, superstition, and impiety, be banished inn the 
fare of sh. globe, and the earth be filled with the knowiedge of the 
Loc ae pe Waters cover the sea. 

By oss, Lord, our most gracious Sovereign, and every branch of the Royal 
Faonty, Direct an’ prosper ali the coustitatiens of our rulers and 20: 
veroors to the advancement of thy glory, the good of thy Church, the 
safety, bonovr, and welfare of our Sovereign and bis dominions. Ard 


may every person t! proue at triese realms lahou r ii} Isis station to prom 10te 
thes sood oft his be tio x vreatares and the vlory of thy \ holy hahire. 
{ 






satis -e pray thee te accent our unfeigned thanks for all the variou 


i 


privileges an id mercies. civil and ice eg whica we enj joy. We bless 
tee ba wea e lived inadav when the cause of buna lity and justice 
sso sivnally tcramphed. Let it be ‘the bes ginning of anew era in the 
“}, When tyranny and oppression sail every where cease, and 


“isuess and peace oe established througnout the earth. He: 

: 

mrayers, Wo tumbiy beseech thee, most merciful Fat her, | 
for tae suke of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ar 


’ 


re 








